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The Little Landers 


Excerpts from The Century Magazine (May '25) 
Gertrude Mathews Shelby 


HILE a much bemoaned and 

well advertised exodus from the 

farms has steadily gathered 
headway for 20 years, Alderwood 
Manor, Washington, represents a 
small, but sturdy, movement out tod 
the land. 


Sixteen miles from Seattle we 
emerged from a grim, cut-over forest 
into a great clearing, to see a serene, 
pretty, lively community, literally 
a ready-made, planted farm village. 
Fifteen hundred little-landers, kind- 
ly, averaging young, and invariably 
busy, lived in tasteful bungalows on 
five- or ten-acre plots. The country- 
side was white with immense flocks 
of snowy Leghorns; for we had come 
to ‘“Seattle’s egg basket,’’ where 
poultry, highly specialized, is the 
chief industry. 


Alderwood Manor lies within a 
veritable empire of 340,000 acres be- 
longing to the vastly wealthy Puget 
Mill Company. Once a great fir 
forest, decades ago this land was 
logged off, leaving a bleak stumpage. 
The bases of giant Douglas firs stand 
as though petrified. Clearing is cost- 
ly and dificult. Lone-handed pion- 
eers cannot clear and make a living 
simultaneously. 
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That huge domain particularly in- 
terested one of the company officials, 
W. A. Irwin. He believed that the 
solution was to take the pioneering 
out of homesteading, to sell people 
not mere acreage, but a business all 
ready to set going. He planned to 
make poultry the year-round indus- 
try, produce only the best, and work 
up a steady market. He proposed to 
put in good roads, water, electricity, 
drainage, a school, and a community 
center before a single settler was 
sought. 


The company set aside ten millions 
for the job, and started the first 
colony midway between Everett and 
Seattle on a fast electric line. They 
believed they could earn six per cent 
on their investment, that the incre- 
ment on iand values would yield a 
handsome profit. If this was success- 
ful, a method of development of their 
vast land-holdings was found. 


Farmstead engineers laid out a 
fine demonstration farm, and subdi- 
vided the tract into suitable holdings. 
Men with rigs for clearing, too cost- 
ly for settlers to buy, blasted the 
stumps from one acre at least of 
every plot to provide the prospective 
little-lander with enough space for 
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house, garden, and chicken-yard for 
the first year or two. A competent 
architect drew good plans for low- 
ccst small houses. A standard inex- 
pensive poultry-house was designed 
on a unit plan easily added to. Ex- 
perts on berries, nuts, and chickens 
advised concerning the suitable vari- 
eties. One hundred miles of good 
roads were made, later presented to 
the State. A small inn and com- 
munity club-house were built. 


Little houses appeared like a rash. 
Would-be settlers, without sufficient 
cash, deposited $50 on a plot worth, 
for example, $1,850, and paid instal- 
ments until $1,000 stood to their 
credit. When this point was reached, 
the purchaser could have a loan from 
the company sufficient to put up a 
tiny bungalow. Both men and women 
often kept their jobs in the city until 
established in the new business. 

From the demonstration farm, not 
from books, all comers learn up-to- 
date poultry culture from experts. 
Enormous incubators, scientific 
brooders, trap-nests, pens, and every 
modern equipment is used. The com- 
pany regards it as part of its job 
to teach the settler the art of making 
an income from his investment. 

The methods at the farm have 
been brilliantly successful. Ticket- 
ed, mated, trap-nested, fed with 
green food the year round, any hen 
with ability to scratch another mor- 
sel or produce another egg lacks no 
encouragement. Both the central 
farm and the little-landers aid nature 
by installing electric light in the 
poultry lairs, thus lengthening the 
working hours of the whole brood. 

Few little-landers have failed to 
earn a living, yet there is no guar- 


anty of success. Numerous early 
settlers arrived in their third year 
owning from 1,000 to 1,500 birds, 


which brought in from $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year. A Settler stenogra- 
pher made $2,500 in her second year. 
A man of 78 paid for his five acres 
in two years out of his income. Ex- 
ceptional poultrymen, by working 
day and night, have made real 
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money. One had the fourth year a 
gross income of $22,000, more than 
half net profit. But later comers, who 
have increasingly paid more for their 
land, face a greater handicap. 

Income is not the whole story. A 
beautiful school, an accessible high 
school, churches, a Masonic hall, 
amusement-places, and the genuine- 
ly charming community club offer 
occupation for leisure. Neighborli- 
ness marks the social life. Ambiti- 
ous thrift, team-work, and concen- 
tration on the same problems make 
the little-lands a good deal like units 
of a large manufacturing plant. 


So-called colonization schemes in 
every part of the country have been 
tragically, criminally speculative. 
With no intention of training men or 
starting a specialized, standardized 
industry or promoting cooperative 
buying or marketing, exploiting pro- 
moters have demanded exorbitant 
land prices, have taken all the pur- 
chasers had, and left them to strug- 
gle on the bare land, without capital. 
So generally has this prevailed that 
Dr. Ellwood Mead, preeminent 
among land-settlement experts, now 
chief of the Reclamation Service, de- 
clares, ‘‘For the man with little cap- 
ital, state action is necessary.” 

He holds it is state or national 
business. Since homesteads were 
exhausted, we have had no settlement 
policy. A wise new one is impera- 
tive. Other nations, like Germany, 
England, Australia, New Zealand, 
have spent hundreds of millions on 
the job of properly distributing and 
establishing their farm-minded peo- 
ple. Private enterprise, however in- 
telligent, is not enough. The State 
can borrow the essential large sums 
at low interest. It can buy large 
tracts at non-speculative prices. It 
can do the engineering, draining, or 
irrigation at low cost. From its agri- 
cultural colleges experts on soil, 
farmstead, cooperation, or credit may 
be called in. 


Mrs. Shelby proceeds to discuss the 
California State Colonization projects. 
An article on this subject appeared in 
The Reader’s Digest some months ago. 
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An Aristocrat of Labor 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (April '25) 
William Feather 


O situation is so pleasing to a 

human being as the spectacle 

of his critics stewing in their 
own juice. Therefore, it is merely 
human of the financial journals to 
recount, with high glee, the difficul- 
ties of the Coal River Collieries, the 
West Virginia mining properties 
owned by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

After investing several million dol- 
lars in these mines, the union engine 
drivers discovered they could not pay 
the union miners’ wage scale and 
sell their coal at a profit. So they 
closed the mines. Later they went 
on an ‘‘open shop” basis, paying the 
same wages as non-union mines. 

During the controversy a corres- 
pondence as momentous as a total 
eclipse was carried on between War- 
ren §. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine workers. Stone 
wrote Lewis that he seemed to be 
“laboring under the impression that 
a coal mine is operated wholly and 
solely for the benefit of your organi- 
zation (the United Mine Workers). 
The members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers are entitled to 
some return on their investment, and 
I think you will concede this, and 
yet at the present price at which coal 
is selling, it is impossible for the 
union mines to break even.” 

Lewis answered: “The United 
Mine Workers cannot be responsible 
for problems of management in which 
they have no voice. The question 
of efficient management and low cost 
production to enable you to remain 
in the market with competing com- 
panies is one that must be dealt with 
by your corporation.” 

What an irresistibly humorous 
situation—labor union men, turned 
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capitalists, telling union miners that 
their demands are impossible and re- 
peating all the standard capitalistic 
arguments; and the union agents 
raising their eyebrows and inform- 
ing the engineers that they cannot 
be responsible for the problems of 
Management.... 

But the purpose of this article is to 
take a look at Stone. What a fine 
upstanding man is Stone! He looks 
competent, intelligent, courageous, 
well-fed, well-groomed. He compels 
admiration. He has never been ham- 
pered by the mental processes of the 
usual labor leader. In the days when 
most labor men cultivated bad gram- 
mar, slovenly dress, and conducted 
their business in foul-smelling rook- 
eries, he was eating his luncheon in 
the club rooms of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, and urging 
the railroad engineers to let him 
construct a 14-story office building. 
The men voted the money and the 
structure went up in 1910. The 
building was efficiently managed and 
was cleaned from cellar to roof daily. 
Railroads, corporation attorneys, 
and retired capitalists became his 
tenants. Within a single decade the 
building had paid for itself, and it 
had a market value of $3,000,000 
representing clear profit. 

The Brotherhood dues, and the 
insurance and the pension system 
created by Stone, brought millions of 
dollars into the treasury of the cen- 
tral office. Stone reasoned that he 
could run a bank with little more 
trouble than was required to handle 
this money in another bank. The 
upshot was the establishment five 
years ago of the Brotherhood Co- 
operative Bank. Now the bank has 
resources of more than $26,000,000 
and owns or controls 11 cooperative 
labor banks stretching all the way 
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from New York to Spokane. 
umental home for the parent bank in 
Cleveland is approaching completion. 
It is a 21-story building. 

Another creation of Stone is the 


A mon- 


Brotherhood Investment Company, 
incorporated for $10,000,000, with 
all stock sold to engineers. There is 
also a mail-order house, selling 
clothes and supplies to engineers 
under the cooperative plan. Then 
there is the coal mining venture. 

The explanation of Stone’s success 
lies in his mental and physical ca- 
pacity. A Cleveland newspaper man 
who begins work on an early shift 
tells me that he often sees Stone 
eating breakfast in a place opposice 
the bank, before five A. M. 

Further explanation of 
success lies in the character of the 
membership of the Brotherhood. 
Rounders, spendthrifts, ne’er-do- 
wells do not become railroad engi- 
neers. Men create leaders in their 
own image, and the engineers found 
Warren §S. Stone driving an engine 
out in Eldon, Iowa. When he left 
his home 22 years ago to become 
grand chief he traveled east of Chi- 
cago for the first time in his life. 

So, for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has been the leader of a 
group of men, now numbering 90,- 
000, who have the hopes and desires 
of the finest of American citizens. 
Stone has had merely to show them 
the way to independence and pros- 
perity and they have gladly followed 
him. He kept the union out of costly 
strikes. And as the members pros- 
pered, the banks, investment com- 
panies, and mining enterprises were 
established in order to give them safe 
and profitable outlets for their sav- 
ings. Eighty-two per cent of the 
members own their own homes, and 
67 per cent own automobiles. 

Yet, contrary to popular opinion, 
the finaricial achievements of the 
locomotive engineers are not due to 
exceptionally high wages. The high 
est paid man is the local freight en- 
gineer, who receives an average of 
$7.44 a day, while the through 
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freight engineer gets $7.05. This is 
far less than the wages received by 
skilled workers in most other crafts. 

That some get rich on small in- 
comes while others keep poor on 
large incomes was never truer than 
in this instance. Thrift and good 
management and not ruthless bar- 
gaining account for the success of 
the locomotive engineers. 

Stone has got hold of an idea that 
is as potential in its possibilities as 
a new economic creed. Capitalists 
never cease longing for the day when 
labor will understand that wages are 
instantly reflected in prices, and that 
without increased production per 
man there can be no real advance in 
living standards, even though com- 
mon labor boosts its pay to $20 a 
day. If a pair of shoes then: costs 
$20, and everything else is propor- 
tionately priced, the worker will be 
no better off than he would be with 
a $3 wage and $3 shoes. 


Smart capitalists know that it is 
not a high wage scale that has made 
the United States a prosperous na- 
tion, but a highly productive work- 
ing population. American workmen 
produce more per man than any other 
workers in the world, and that is 
why they all own automobiles. 

My thought is that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers is 
learning this elementary and funda- 
mental economy at first-hand. And 
this intelligence is spreading. Other 
unions are establishing banks and 
engaging in industrial enterprises. 
When the light has penetrated to the 
Garker corners, the day may come 
when John L. Lewis will see that 
the way to better conditions for his 
men is not by mocking management, 
but by cooperating with it. 

In the meantime, 90,000 locomo- 
tive engineers are learning that their 
dollars, if directed into productive 
channels and carefully watched, will 
multiply. If they persist along pres- 
ent lines, I fully expect them to 
become so rich and conservative that 
they will identify themselves with 


the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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A New Plan for Traffic Laws 


Condensed from the Scientific American (May ’'25) 


me... 








“Automobile traffic must be made 
safer. The problem grows daily more 
pressing. The ‘Short-stop’ Plan suggest- 
ed by Mr. Slauson may be the right so- 
lution or:it may not be. At least, it 
merits fuil discussion and test, and we 
predict that you will be hearing more 
about it as this summer goes on. 

“Another idea has been suggested by 
one of the Scientific American staff. This 
is a signal plate, firmlu attached to the 
car, and bearing three or four differently 
colored lights. These would be attached 
to the speedometer, so that the white 
light, for example, would burn when the 
speed was 10 to 15 miles an hour, the 
blue light at from 15 to 30, the red at 
40, and so on. Maybe that is a good 
idea, too. Something has to be done to 
make our streets safer for democracy 
and aristocracy alike.” —Editor of Sci- 
entific American, 








HAT we really intend to do 

when enacting speed laws is to 

insure that the driver will have 
the car under control at all times. 
Adequate control of the car means 
the ability to bring the vehicle to 
a dead stop within a distance short 
of the danger line. For example, a 
car may be considered to be driven 
with due care if it can be stopped 
within four or five hundred feet on 
an open country highway on which 
other vehicles, pedestrians or any 
obstruction can be seen at least one 
thousand feet ahead of the car. On 
the other hand, a car traversing a 
school street, on which a child might 
dart into the roadway 30 feet ahead, 
should be driven at such speed that 
it may be stopped within 15 feet— 
and all of this regardless of the rate 
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at which the speedometer may say 
that the car was traveling. 

It will be noted that I have made 
the stopping distance equal to one- 
half of the distance between the car 
and the place of danger. This is to 
provide for the inevitable lag which 
occurs during the mental processes 
necessary to observe the danger and 
to apply the brakes. Experience has 
proved that it is not too much to 
assume that two seconds may elapse 
between the appearance of the danger 
and the effective functioning of the 
brakes at the wheel. During these 
two seconds a car driven at 50 miles 
an hour will have traveled practically 
150 feet before it begins to slow 
down. Charts, which we see pub- 
lished frequently, indicate that two- 
wheel brakes, in good condition 
should serve to bring a car to a dead 
stop within 231 feet when traveling 
at 50 miles an hour. This distance, 
added to the 150 feet already men- 
tioned, amounts to nearly 400 feet, 
which may be taken as the distance 
required to bring a car to a stop 
under average conditions and when 
traveling at 50 miles an hour. 

The momentum of a car varies di- 
rectly as the car’s weight and as the 
square of the speed. That is, given 
the same retarding effect, a car 
weighing 4,000 pounds will require 
double the braking effect to be 
brought to a stop as that necessary 
for a car weighing 2,000 pounds. By 
the same formula, if we double our 
speed, we increase the stopping dis- 
tance required, not by twice, but by 
four times. And if we are traveling, 
for example, at 30 miles an hour, we 
will need nine times the distance in 
which to stop that would be necessary 
if we were traveling at only ten miles 
an hour. 
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Now, although it is very evident 
that speed exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence on the effort required to stop 
an automobile, the factors of brake 
condition, driving ability and nature 
of the road surface are equally im- 
portant. However, except insofar as 
some motor vehicle laws require peri- 
odic brake inspection, safety and care 
in driving are almost entirely trans- 
lated, in the public mind and in the 
law, into miles per hour. There is 
no other reference to the really vital 
factor of “Show quickly can the car 
be stopped.”’ 


A law which employs speed as the 
sole criterion of careless driving and 
which makes no difference between 
good and bad brakes, between smooth 
or non-skid tires, and between dry 
or wet or icy pavements, evidently 
fails in its purpose of promoting 
maximum safety of driving. If the 
cure were impossible, we would have 
no criticism to make, but the remedy 
is so simple and can take into con- 
sideration so easily and automatical- 
ly the various conditions which we 
have mentioned as affecting the safe- 
ty of car operation, that we marvel 
that 17,000,000 cars are still gov- 
erned in their activities by such anti- 
quated laws as to permit, ““Twenty- 
five miles an hour, Your Honor,” 
“Twenty-five dollars fine, Mr. De- 
fendant,’’ to be the stereotyped sound 
issuing from thousands of court 
rooms. 


So long as it is the inability to stop 
in time which is the cause of most 
accidents and the reason for all speed 
laws, let us go directly to the source 
of the trouble. Let us require that 
every car shall be driven only at 
such a rate that it may be brought to 
a complete standstill within specified 
distances; these distances varying 
with country and city driving condi- 
tions much as do the variable speed 
rates now permitted. We could 
stipulate, for example, 200 feet as the 
required stopping distance on an open 
country road; 50 feet in some sec- 
tions of the city; even 15 or 20 feet 
in the more congested portions. We 
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could mark all school sfreets as ‘‘10 
foot zones” indicating that on such 
streets the motorist must have his 
car under such control at all times 
that it can be brought to an absolute 
stop within 10 feet after the danger 
has been noted or after a prescribed 
signal has been given. 


The operating machinery for such 
a method of speed regulation would 
be much simpler and more effective 
than that employed at present. 
Quibbling over the inspection and 
accuracy of speedometers would be 
avoided. All that might be neces- 
sary for proof of careless driving 
would be a tape line and possibly a 
piece of chalk. Every patrolman 
could produce the necessary evidence 
of careless driving. 


Suppose, for example, that a pa- 
trolman is walking on what is known 
as a ‘‘20-foot street’’—this meaning 
that any vehicle driven on that street 
must be operated at such a speed 
that it can be brought to a dead stop 
within 20 feet. The pavement is wet. 
The policeman sees a car approach- 
ing at what he considers to be a 
dangerous speed. He need only step 
to the curb, raise his hand and blow 
his whistle. If the motorist is able 
to bring his car to a complete stop 
within 20 feet from the point at 
which the prescribed signal was 
given, he has demonstrated that he 
was driving carefully within the 
meaning of the law. 


Such a system would not neces- 
sarily dispense entirely with the ser- 
vices of the motorcycle enforcement 
officer. Motorcycles may be used to 
overtake those who ignore the signal 
to bring their cars to a stop. Fur- 
thermore, no motorist will dare de- 
liberately to break the speed law 
through his present trust in the ef- 
fectiveness of his rear-view mirror. 

The stopping distance represents 
the entire basis on which safety de- 
pends. Why not adopt the plan of 
using the stopping distance, not a 
speed limit, as the sole method of 
judging the carelessness of car oper- 
ation? 
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Magic Cures Found in Sunshine 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (May '25) 
G. B. Seybold 


N explorer returning recently 

from the Amazon remarked 

that he could not figure out 
why more savages did not die. Care- 
less of infection, they treated their 
most appalling wounds, he said, 
simply by lying in the sun. 


Experiments made at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards recently gave 
an explanation. Bacteria were ex- 
posed to ultra-violet light, a part 
of sunlight. Literally in a flash, the 
bacteria were killed. Sunshine was 
found by these experiments to be the 
most powerful non-chemical germi- 
cide known! The utilization today 
of ultra-violet light is one of the 
amazing accomplishments of our age. 

Ultra-violet light is not to be con- 
fused with the so-called ‘‘violet- 
rays’ that we see the salesman at 
the corner drug-store ‘‘demonstrat- 
ing’’ with glass tubes of various 
shapes. These ‘‘violet rays’ are 
merely the violet light that a high- 
frequency electric current produces 
when it is passed through a vacuum. 

Ultra-violet light is a colorless, 
invisible part of sunlight. We know 
that sunlight passing through a 
prism breaks up into its spectrum— 
rays of red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet, each color 
having its own wave length. But 
besides these, at each end of the 
spectrum, sunlight contains waves 
respectively too long and too short 
to be seen by the human eye. These 
waves are ultra-violet light. Beyond 
the ultra-violet region are the ex- 
tremely short wave lengths known 
as X-rays. 

Ultra-violet light is emitted when- 
ever an electric current is broken 
and the spark made to leap across a 
gap in the are. Arc lamps used in 
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motion-picture studios, for example, 
give off a large amount of ultra- 
violet light. The lamp most com- 
monly used by physicians in ultra- 
violet treatments has poles of mer- 
cury in a quartz tube. 


Quartz is used because ultra-violet 
light will not pass through glass. In 
winter our closed windows shut out 
the germ-killing part of sunlight. 
A way has recently been found to 
make clear fused quartz in commer- 
cial quantities at reasonable cost. 
Does this point to a time when we 
need no longer deprive ourselves of 
the help nature offers us daily? 
With quartz windows in our houses 
it would be possible to live indoors 
as healthfully as out-of-doors in the 
sunshine. 

It is the longer ultra-violet waves 
that cause sunburn. In the concen- 
trated ultra-violet light produced 
artificially the skin of any one under 
treatment is burned very rapidly. In 
two hours under ultra-violet light in 
a laboratory a person may acquire a 
coat of tan equal to the total result 
of a full summer’s exposure at the 
seashore. In ultra-violet baths the 
eyes must be protected by goggles 
of any colored glass but quartz. 

The first spectacular use of the 
sun as a doctor was in Switzerland, 
where physicians cured children of 
tuberculosis by letting them play 
naked, out-of-doors in the snow. 
Snow reflects ultra-violet light almost 
completely, thus giving the patients 
a double dose of the light—direct 
and reflected. 

Perhaps the most amazing of all 
things accomplished by the use of 
ultra-violet light is the curing of 
rickets. In this disease the bones 
fail to develop properly on account 
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of a deficiency of calcium and phos- 


phorous in the body. Other diseases 
due to this same deficiency are hay 
fever, asthma and scurvy. Ultra- 
violet light is being used in the treat- 
ment of all of these. After the 
cause of rickets was discovered, 
patients were fed calcium and phos- 
phorous, but without favorable re- 
sults; for the body could utilize only 
five per cent of the chemicals. Baths 
in ultra-violet light, however, in 
some way not yet fully understood, 
were found to cause the body to ab- 
sorb 60 per cent of the salts intro- 
duced from without. 

Ultra-violet light in the treatment 
of rickets does not get to the bones, 
but works in its tonic effects through 
the blood. It helps in its battle 
against tuberculosis by improving the 
quality of the _ blood. Red cor- 
puscles, the food carriers of the 
blood system, and white corpuscles 
that fight germs, are made in the 
marrow of the bones. Ultra-violet 
light, therefore, by enabling bone to 
take up necessary building materials, 
indirectly provides for more troops 
of working and fighting corpuscles. 

Dr. Percy Hall, an English spe- 
cialist in ultra-violet treatment, de- 
clares that we can build up our re- 
sistance to influenza and other di- 
seases by ultra-violet light. He pre- 
dicts a time when we shall take light 
baths every fall to prepare our bodies 
against the attacks of winter, when 
our bodies have little defensive 
power. 

It is claimed that ultra-violet light 
will grow hair in all cases except 
when it has died gradually on ac- 
count of old age. Sunburning the 
scalp with ultra-violet light causes a 
rush of blood to the region, bringing 
with it the food that the starved 
roots require. If you dry your hair 
in the sunshine, or go bareheaded 
out of doors, nature gives you a free 
beauty treatment. 

As a germ killer, ultra-violet light 
is proving effective in treating skin 
diseases, boils, and carbuncles. By 
means of curved quartz tubes it is 
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possible to get at germs in infected 
parts that are inaccessible; for ex- 
ample, in treating tonsilitis, pyor- 
rhea, abscesses, ringworms, or by in- 
troducing a water-cooled lamp into 
the inside of bones, in treatment of 
bone tuberculosis. Also it is be- 
ginning to be used to replace chem- 
ical germicides such as iodine, which 
sterilizes only the surface and has 
no penetrating power. 

While startling discoveries have 
been made showing the effect of ultra- 
violet light on our bodies, commer- 
cial uses for it have been found also. 
At Manhattan, Kans., hens exposed 
once a day for 10 minutes to an 
electric lamp source of ultra-violet 
light laid four times as many eggs 
as those that did not have the treat- 
ment. Like bone-making, egg-laying 
requires utilization of lime. 


Dr. H. D. Goodale of Williams- 
town, Mass., has built the first sun 
porch equipped with mercury vapor 
lamps to provide his pedigreed 
chickens with ultra-violet light on 
cloudy days as well as bright ones. 
Young chickens given baths of the 
light in an experiment by Dr. W. T. 
Bovie of Harvard and President C. 
C. Little of the University of Maine, 
weighed five times as much as others 
of the same age raised under natural 
sunlight filtered through window 
glass. 

Manufacturers of automobiles use 
ultra-violet light to test body fabrics 
and finishes. A few hours of ex- 
posure of fabrics or paints under 
ultra-violet rays were found equal to 
many months of natural weathering. 

Several varieties of flowers and 
vegetables have been found to grow 
twice as fast when artificial light 
was applied nine hours a day as 
under normal conditions. 

Indications point to a sunlight age, 
our crop production speeded up by 
floods of ultra-violet lights on fields 
at night and in cloudy weather; 
quartz windows in our homes to take 
full advantage of ultra-light supplied 
us freely by the sun; and ultra-violet 
lamps indoors to use on dark days. 
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Florida 


the “Boom” State 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (May ’25) 
Frank Parker Stockbridge 


ee HERE,” I asked, “‘is this boom 
going to stop? Hasn’t the 
peak of inflation already been 
reached?”’ My questions echoed 
those which everybody asks about 
Florida, sooner or later. 


Florida is perhaps the last pioneer 
State. History is repeating itself in 
Florida; the process whereby every 
acre of America was first opened up 
for habitation is the process whereby 
Florida is now being developed. And 
the questions men ask about Florida 
today are the identical questions that 
were asked in George Washington’s 
day about the Ohio country, when 
Cincinnati was as young as Miami is 
today. Men doubted in Lincoln’s 
time whether Iowa land values were 
not too high. I had heard in my 
boyhood dire predictions of a 
“boom’”’ town called Chicago; mem- 
ory. did not have to go far back to 
recall similar forecasts of the ulti- 
mate fate of Los Angeles and all 
southern California! 

Nobody who bought and held on 
in Ohio, in Iowa, in Los Angeles or 
Chicago, lost; all made profits. In- 
vestors who lost faith, lost out on 
the temporary setbacks which all the 
historical land booms have experi- 
enced. 

But the solid backbone of every 
land development is the settler. The 
peak of the boom comes when there 
are no more settlers ready and will- 
ing to pay the prices asked. The 
settlers have only just begun to buy 
in Florida. 

Of course one must needs talk in 
general terms about a_ territory 
whose climate ranges from temperate 
to subtropical, whose coast line is as 
long as our entire Pacific Coast, 
whose soil produces everything from 
pine to sugar-cane, within whose 
area you could tuck away the States 
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of New York and Massachusetts and 
have room left for Rhode Island. 


New York and Massachusetts have 
15,000,000 inhabitants; Florida, 1,- 
000,000 (perhaps a few more). The 
settlers are only beginning to ar- 
rive. Thirty-five million acres of 
land; subtract the 30,000 fresh-water 
lakes and say 33,000,000; twenty 
million acres of it still absolutely 
untouched, and much of the remain- 
der only partially developed. Only 
a fraction of Florida’s wide-beached 
coast-line is occupied as yet. Barely 
a tithe of its agricultural lands has 
been put to the plow. 


There is no other State so diversi- 
fied in its climatological aspects as 
Florida. That means there is hardly 
any sort of agriculture except the 
cultivation of the northern grains 
that cannot be conducted successfully 
somewhere in Florida. 

Start with the Everglades. What 
can you grow on well-watered muck, 
two to twelve feet thick? Answer: 
Whatever they can grow in Holland, 
plus things that will grow only under 
a subtropical sun. Bulbs of every 
kind: Florida looks forward to im- 
mense income as a result of the 
United States Government’s embargo, 
shortly to take effect, on imported 
bulbs. Green vegetables of all kinds, 
shipping to the New York market 
earliest of all and so skimming the 
cream of the prices. One Everglades 
farmer shipped _ stringbeans this 
spring in hampers which brought 
him $8 a hamper, 300 hampers to the 
acre! 

Whether the engineering problems 
involved in the complete reclamation 
of the Everglades have yet been 
solved is a question on which author- 
ities disagree. But nobody doubts 
that this southern third of the Flo- 
rida Peninsula will some day, and 
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that soon, exceed the Jutland Penin- 
sula in the value of farm products 


per acre of total territory. Lake 
Okeechobee is the key to the prob- 
lem. Ten main canals, radiating 
from the lake, from 40 to 200 feet 
wide and 10 to 30 feet deep, totalling 
400 miles in length, are draining the 
surplus water off from a territory 
roughly 140 miles long from north to 
south and 70 miles wide. Some of 
it has already been fully reclaimed; 
much of it is still inundated every 
year from six inches to a couple of 
feet deep. The problem is not an 
easy one, when you realize that the 
surface of Lake Okeechobee, before 
the drainage program was begun, 
was only 21 feet above mean sea 
level; that a fall of only three inches 
in the mile can be counted on. 


Sugar cane, for example. Two big 
sugar companies have already set up 
their sugar mills and established 
their cane plantations in the Ever- 
glades, and after three years of ex- 
perimentation have demonstrated 
that they can produce sugar com- 
mercially in competition with Louisi- 
ana and on a parity with Hawaii. 

Bananas, pineapples, everything 
that grows in the tropics is the sub- 
ject of experiment in this moist, sub- 
tropical Everglades country as fast 
as the land is reclaimed. That some 
will succeed and others fail, or, at 
least, be delayed in success, stands 
to reason. 


Farming in Florida is specialized 
and localized as to particular crops 
not only by reason of diverse cli- 
matic and soil conditions but be- 
cause the best place to start raising 
any given commodity is where other 
growers have already organized the 
selling and shipping of that com- 
modity.. A.very heavy percentage of 
Florida’s crops is marketed through 
cooperative shipping organizations. 
In this manner have the celery- 
growers of the Sanford district sold 
$4,000,000 of their product this year. 


In the Ridge section, midway of 
the State north and south, is the 
great strawberry region. Tomatoes, 
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on the other hand, are grown chiefly 
in the hinterland of Palm Beach and 
Miami. Say “potato” in Florida and 
you think of Hastings, lying north- 
east of the lake country, toward St. 
Augustine. Cross the famed Su. 
wanee River into West Florida. This 
is the region of the pecan, of corn 
and cotton, of tobacco. I talked with 
one tobacco grower who reported a 
net profit of $2,000 an acre from 40 
acres this year! West Florida can 
be, and if Governor Mertin gets his 
program adopted it will be, the great 
poultry and dairy section of the State. 
Florida has to import butter, eggs, 
poultry, beef and pork to feed its 
tourists alone. 


Citrus fruits grow everywhere. 
The orange can be adopted as the 
symbol of every county in the State. 
But the Florida orange-growers have 
not succeeded in applying to the 
State’s principal product the same 
cooperative shipping and marketing 
methods that work successfully in 
the case of other commodities, while 
California has done precisely that 
thing. Eighty-five per cent of all 
California oranges are marketed 
through a single agency; Florida has 
150 competing agencies and brands. 
Many are making money out of their 
groves, but the 12,000,000 boxes 
shipped this year are hardly a tithe 
of what could be produced and mar- 
keted under some such conditions as 
those which work so well for Cali- 
fornia growers. 


Florida grapefruit, on the other 
hand, is almost without competition, 
like the California lemon. This 
year’s production was about 9,000,- 
000 boxes, which brought the grow- 
ers something like $30,000,000. 


Have I painted a picture filled with 
tilled fields, groves, and gardens? 
Stop, then, and go back to those com- 
parative figures of area and popula- 
tion. Only 7 per cent of the State’s 
acreage is under cultivation. Lum- 
ber is still Florida’s largest single 
product, with naval stores—resin 
and turpentine—second. 

(To be continued) 
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As I Like It: About Books 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine 


William Lyon Phelps 


OHN MASEFIELD, whose skill in 
J narrative-verse composition has 

been abundantly proven, has 
written a veritable thriller in his 
novel, “‘Sard Harker.’’ There are 
many beautiful lyrical passages in 
this prose, but the reader will not 
be able to linger over them and 
enjoy them, because the story is so 
wildly exciting that one simply must 
find out what happens next. I for- 
got everything else while reading 
this book. I am grateful to the 
author for so much entertainment; 
on a rainy day I gave the novel to 
the famous golfer, Mr. Travis, and 
he told me it had saved his life. 

Among the new books, let me 
heartily recommend ‘‘Memoirs of an 
Editor: Fifty Years of American 
Journalism,’’ by Edward P. Mitchell, 
formerly editor-in-chief of the New 
York Sun. There are over 400 pages 
and not one of them is dull. A man 
who can write such English as this 
ought not to fail of recognition. The 
book is packed with common sense, 
shrewd observation on public men, 
on manners, and on life; it is per- 
vaded throughout with a hearty love 
of humanity and faith in life. It 
might be used as a valuable and 
convincing text-book on the art of 
living. 

I take pains in these pages to 
recommend only those novels which 
I feel sure discriminating readers 
will enjoy. Let me say then that 
“The Three Hostages,’”’ by John Bu- 
chan, is so captivating a story, takes 
and holds such a clutch on one’s 
attention, that any one who does not 
enjoy it ought to consult a physician. 

It was a fortunate moment both 
for John Galsworthy and for English 
literature when he first happened to 
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think of the Forsyte family. ‘The 
Man of Property,’ which is still in 
many respects his best novel, ap- 
peared in the year 1906; the For- 
sytes and their creator became fam- 
ous. I can never have enough of 
the Forsyte family; and I am glad 
that in “The White Monkey” Mr. 
Galsworthy returned again to the 
original theme. It is a well-wrought 
and brilliant novel, and an accurate 
picture of contemporary life. 

Few recent books of reminiscences 
are more entertaining than the an- 
nonymous ‘Uncensored’  Recollec- 
tions” and “Things I Shouldn’t 
Tell’; and although the author says 
he gives himself away in every chap- 
ter, I haven’t the remotest idea who 
he is, my acquaintance with the 
British nobility being extremely 
limited. 

“The Old Ladies” is Hugh Wal- 
pole’s masterpiece. He has _ sur- 
passed his best previous efforts— 
that is, he has written a book that 
is better than “The Cathedral” and 


“The Green Mirror.” In “Old 
Ladies” he shows the tragedy of 
loneliness, neglect, and poverty in 


the lives of gentlewomen. The suf- 
ferings of the abject poor, of the 
down-and-outers, have been depicted 
often enough by novelists; but pos- 
sibly these wretched souls are not 
so lonely as the refined old ladies 
who have lost their family and their 
money. It is impossible to read this 
book without making a vow; without 
a determination to treat helpless old 
people with more consideration. 
There is no solitude in the slums; if 
misery loves company, misery has it 
there in abundance. But the soli- 
tude and loneliness of the very old 
who live not in slums, but in re- 
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mote rooms, up stairs that no one 
climbs, behind doors where no one 
knocks—this is the essence of trag- 
edy. In the first part of the novel, 
I thought all three of the old ladies 
were to be sweet and lovely in their 
enforced isolation; but I soon found 
out that one of them was to be as 
sinister and dangerous a character 
as the author has ever drawn. It 
is a picture of horror so chilling 
that on the last page the reader 
actually seems to run down-stairs 
with the fortunate mother and son 
who escape. “The Old  Ladies’’ 
shows such power and beauty in 
characterization that it seems as if 
it differed from the author’s previ- 
ous work, not merely in degree but 
in kind; as though he had passed 
through some phase of development 
that had changed him from the 
clever, shrewd, dextrous man that 
he was into a master, into an inter- 
preter of the deepest things in the 
human heart. 


I recommend P. W. Wilson’s Life 
of Robert C. Ogden, called ‘‘An Un- 
official Statesman,’’ to all Scribneri- 
ans who are interested in the ro- 
mance of business, and who wish to 
become acquainted with the career 
of a man who combined success in 
selling goods with unselfish devotion 
to national ideals. 


Homer Croy’s novel, “R.F.D. No. 
3,”" I heartily recommend. It is a 
truthful, unexaggerated, and inter- 
esting tale of the farmer’s life in the 
Middle West. I had a long talk with 
Mr. Croy in Paris, and he told me 
that he was born on a farm, was 
“‘raised’”’ on a farm, and worked on 
a farm till he was twenty. The 
whole story interested me, partly 
because I know by personal experi- 
ence the life it describes, for I myself 
in the summer-time am an R.F.D.... 
No one who studies current American 
novels can fail to see that there is 
a steady increase in candor, honesty, 
and fidelity to fact. 


“The Unseemly Adventure,” by 
Ralph Straus, is one cf the most 
brilliant and amusing novels of the 
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year. Its mirth is so spontaneous 
that I do not see how any one can 
resist it. It is a romance of the 
road, of which species of fiction 
there have been examples innumer- 
able; this is a particularly good one. 


The Rev. Gordon Poteat, who has 
been for years a missionary in China, 
has produced a modestly slender 
volume, ‘‘Home Letters from China,”’ 
which in more or less diary form, 
gives an accurate and interesting ac- 
count of the daily life and work of 
a foreign missionary. Its unpreten- 
tiousness is disarming. 


I recommend the following books, 
which will repay the reader for his 
time and attention: Barrie’s ‘‘Mary 
Rose,”’ which is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of Thoreau’s sayirg, “One world 
at a time’; ‘Recollections of a 
Happy Life,’”’ by the late Maurice 
Francis Egan, which is crowded with 
diverting anecdotes, especially those 
relating to Theodore Roosevelt; 
“Quaint Companions,’ by Leonard 
Merrick, one of his most interesting 
novels, a strange study in black and 
white; “The Diary of a Dude- 
Wrangler,” by Struthers Burt, be- 
cause of its vivid account of actual 
experiences; and ‘‘Wilfred Grenfell,” 
by Basil Mathews, a sprightly history 
of one of the most useful men in 
the world. 


I recommend to all Scribnerians 
William A. White’s awakening biog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson. To read 
this book is to see a thrilling drama, 
for Mr. White has made the story 
more dramatic than many plays. It 
is safe to say that nearly every read- 
er who begins it will finish it, which 
cannot be said of most books. 

To all who contemplate travelling 
in Europe, let me recommend Clara 
Laughlin’s Travel Study Courses. 
From the Fine Arts Building in 
Chicago Clara Laughlin sends out 
these booklets covering every Euro- 
pean land; they are the best I know. 
They give detailed information for 
intelligent sojourners, and have you 
ever seen an American who, if not 
intelligent, did not wish to be? 
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Ford to Develop Air “Flivvers” 


Condensed from The New York Times (April 19, ’25) 


Howard Mingos 


HE man who revolutionized the 

automobile industry has assigned 

to himself the task of populariz- 
ing the flying machine. 

“There is not a doubt in the world 
that commercial aviation can be suc- 
cessful,’”’ said Henry Ford the other 
day. ‘‘We are going to see that it 
is made a success. As soon as we 
get quantity production the planes 
will be disposed of through the regu- 
lar sales units of the Ford Motor Co.” 

Henry Ford and his son, Edsel, are 
undertaking the job together, be- 
lieving that the time has come to 
realize some of the limitless possi- 
bilities of flying. Edsel Ford is am- 
bitious to gain the same important 
position in aviation that his father 
occupies as a builder of motor cars. 
And Henry Ford is equally desirous 
of helping Edsel accomplish that 
purpose. He has authorized the 
statement that from now on they 
will expand their aviation interests 
in every direction. They have a vi- 
sion of filling the skies with Ford 
planes. 

The flying ‘‘flivver’—as it is now 
envisioned—will carry loads of two, 
three and four persons, or the 
equivalent in cargo; the cost to the 
purchaser will not be more than 
$3,000 at the start with a gradual 
reduction in price as the design is 
further simplified and Ford produc- 
tion methods are applied. But it 
may be one year and possibly two 
before Ford has developed an engine 
sufficiently light and economical for 
air flivver production. 

A fleet of cargo aircraft will soon 
link together some of the important 
plants of the Ford Motor Co. in vari- 
ous cities. Only company business 
will be handled at first. Mail, small 
parts and emergency packages are 
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now carried between the plants in 
Detroit and Chicago. The company 
mail between those branches aver- 
ages 800 pounds. More than seven 
hours are required to transport it by 
railroad. The planes carry it in two 
and one-half hours. Each plane 
saves $1,250 a day in postage alone. 

The other lines will be put in op- 
eration as quickly as planes are avail- 
able. One will extend to St. Louis. 
Another will tie up with the Twin 
Cities branches and a third will be 
an air line between Detroit and the 
Ford sawmills and other plants at 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


These planes are not built by the 
Fords. They are turned out by the 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., and W. B. 
Stout, its president, is the engineer- 
ing genius who created the plane 
which the Ford Motor Co. will soon 
be selling to other agencies engaged 
in aerial transport. Edsel Ford has 
been one of the directors in the Stout 
Co. He and his father have followed 
closely the radical methods invented 
by Stout, methods that are the result 
of 15 years of hard work. 


The Fords built an airplane fac- 
tory in Dearborn for the Stout Co. 
Though the plane produced is not a 
small machine, it is the parent type 
of those that the Fords intend to 
produce in quantities. It is made of 
duralumin, almost as light as paper 
and strong as steel. The metal is 
soaked in a temperature of 750 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. This makes the 
machine weather-proof and it re- 
quires no shelter. One of the ex- 
perimental planes has been outside 
for months with no sign of damage. 

The Fords will expand the Stout 
company to provide for mass pro- 
duction. They may possibly take it 
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over in order to have a free hand 
in determining its policies. 


The present Ford plane is built 
to carry a ton load. Its wing meas- 
ures 60 feet between tips and the 
body is nearly 50 feet long. Yet it 
weighs 1,000 pounds less than the 
average large sedan. In order to 
prevent ice forming on the plane and 
weighting it down, small leads have 
been extended from the exhaust pipes 
throughout the interior of the wings 
and body. This keeps the machine 
warm. 

The entire nose, including engine, 
hood and instrument board, can be 
removed as a single unit and another 
installed in its place within 20 min- 
utes. In fact, the machine has been 
simplified to an extreme. The small 
flying Fords will be similarly con- 
structed. 


The Fords are as interested in air- 
ship production as they are concerned 
with producing economical planes. 
They are principals in the Airship 
Development Corporation, which 
makes its headquarters at the Ford 
laboratories and will employ the fa- 
cilities of the Stout factory in pro- 
ducing the world’s first all-metal di- 
rigible, which will be comparable in 
size to the navy ‘“‘Los Angeles.” 

The Fords do not believe in Gov- 
ernment subsidies, as so many others 
in the aircraft industry have de- 
manded. They are convinced that 
people will use aircraft where they 
are profitable and reasonably safe. 
The Ford plants now manufacture 
everything required in the construc- 
tion of aircraft. But they cannot 
make landing fields. They believe 
that the Federal Government should 
provide landing fields, weather data, 
wireless service, aerial beacons 
wherever possible, just as harbors 
and lighthouses are provided for sur- 
face craft. 

Edsel Ford recently became a prin- 
cipal in a nation-wide air transport 
company now being organized with 
a capitalization of $5,000,000. The 
company is being formed to carry 
mail and express at first, with the 
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idea of instilling confidence in the 
public before it is asked to ride 
through the air. Among the other 
principals are Howard Coffin, Vice- 
President of the Hudson Motor Car 
Co., William Wrigley, Jr. and Mar- 
shall Field of Chicago, and C. M. 
Keys, President of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Corporation. 


This company will organize new 
air mail routes in view of the success 
of its first experimental line between 
New York and Chicago. There is 
strong possibility of the first route 
branching off to Detroit, later on ex- 
tending to St. Louis and to New 
Orleans. Under the Keliy act passed 
by Congress, the Postmaster General 
is authorized to let out the flying 
mail contracts to responsible oper- 
ators. The law authorizes payment 
to the operators of four-fifths of the 
special air mail postage. 


The new company expects to oper- 
ate other routes between Boston and 
Buffalo, New York and Atlanta, via 
Washington; Chicago to Salt Lake 
City and thence to Los Angeles; San 
Francisco and Seattle. The Fords 
hope to produce the planes with 
which these lines will be operated. 
Later they hope to make airships that 
will carry passengers on non-stop 
flights between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific and across the water to Europe. 


In many European centres the 
Fords have established assembly 
plants, and these, it is planned, will 
eventually be used for the assembly 
of Ford planes. The Fords will also 
enter the South American field. 

Speaking of Europe, the entry of 
the Fords into aviation is looked 
upon as one of the biggest events 
since the armistice. A flying ma- 
chine is an important military 
weapon whether it is created for 
transport or flying. if the Fords 
enter the production field on a large 
scale, America will have facilities for 
turning out thousands of airplanes in 
the quickest possible time, far more 
quickly than any other nation could 
produce them, even by devoting all 
its available resources. 
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Steps to Self-Mastery 


Excerpts from the American Magazine (May '25) 
W. L. George 


STARTED life badly. For one 

thing, I was shy. Shyness, being 

a disease, one needs more than the 
sedative of silence. One needs dras- 
tic remedies. So I finally evolved a 
harsh test, which I recommend. Near 
my dwelling stood three big stores. 
On three successive mornings, at nine 
o’clock, just as the stores were open- 
ing, before customers had arrived, 
and when rows of radiant and dis- 
dainful salesladies were waiting, I 
walked past them, marched to the 
children’s department and asked for 
one yard of red baby ribbon. 


Can you understand the test? One, 
to march along under a hundred 
eyes. Two, to be a young man and 
yet go to the children’s department. 
Three, to buy not three frocks, but 
just one yard for four cents. The 
first morning I palsied with fear. But 
after three doses, after looking the 
saleslady in the eye and making her 
wilt, I felt a little better. I never 
again have been afraid in a shop. 

In my early twenties it was agon- 
izing to attend a dance. I had 
reached the point where I crawled 
around the edges of the room to 
reach my partner. I made an end 
of that. I not only walked across 
the floor but I stopped in the middle 
to tie a shoe lace. I gave my craven 
nature something to be craven 
about! 


Also, I felt inferior in my evening 
clothes, and was always expecting 
someone to make a mistake and tell 
me to bring them some lemon 
squash. I hated people who looked 
easy in those clothes. So, three 
times a week, I went to the Palm 
Room in a big hotel wearing these 
terrifying clothes, and sat solemnly 
for half an hour before a cup of 
coffee. 
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The palms nodded toward each 
other, and whispered, ‘‘Look at that 
fraud. He’s only having a cup of 
coffee.’”’ I gave those palms such a 
look! So they became daunted, and 
whispered no more. 

Another difficulty I had to en- 
counter was the tendency to waste 
time. It might be amusing for any 
reader to discover how much time 
he or she wastes a day. 

Conversation is the worst form of 
waste; then comes the tendency to 
do everything for one’s self instead 
of delegating it to someone else; or 
we waste time on details, on books 
which we absorb without compre- 
hension, on office systems, which 
may be very efficient but which ab- 
sorb all our time. I realized by de- 
grees that to master one’s self one 
must master one’s work, one’s time, 
harmoniously arrange the hours, and 
fit them to the tasks. 

I gained a hint of the perfect 
management of time from a visiting 
manicurist in New York. As I was 
very busy I asked her to come to 
my hotel every Tuesday morning, to 
operate while I dictated. She re- 
gretted that she could not come on 
Tuesday, since my hotel was in her 
“Friday district.’ Interested, I 
questioned her, and discovered that 
on different days of the week she 
visited clients living in different dis- 
tricts. No offer from a new client 
could make her change her days. 
The result was that she made all 
the money she needed, yet worked 
only short hours. 

Long before I met her I had, as 
an Irishman would say, imitated her, 
by allocating in advance to each job 
the proper number of hours, and a 
specific day. 

I don’t believe in inspiration. I 
have learned my trade, and know 
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that so many pages of fiction can be 
written in so long a time. When 
the present article was planned, I 
allocated to it a certain number of 
hours, and I do not suppose that I 
shall be ten minutes wrong. 


Finally, being ambitious and ener- 
getic, I was always busy, so that I 
had to force my mind to yet an- 
other concession—idling. Few peo- 
ple know how to be idle. Too many 
work all the time, and are surprised 
when they become jaded or con- 
fused—their health, nerves and en- 
ergy slipping away. I coped with 
that by allocating to myself periods 
of idleness, which I never give up. 
I always idle between one and three. 
Again, I idle between four and six. 
And for years I have never done any 
work from dinner time onward. 


What is the value of it? It is not 
only rest. It is the fact that while 
I work I know that rest is coming. 
That has a mental effect difficult to 
describe; it is akin to the sensation 
of the sailor approaching harbor. 

Another advantage is that the 
idler must work faster than the busy 
ant, or fail to get his work done. 
The more you idle the faster you 
learn to go. Personally, I have 
trained myself to speedy work by 
practice bursts of speed, and can 
now compose seven and a half times 
faster than I did at the beginning 
of my career. 

It will be said that the improve- 
ment of the memory has nothing to 
do with self-mastery, but that is not 
the case. We forget because we are 
not masters of our mind, because we 
do not force it to absorb and to re- 
tain anything we wish. 

Finding my memory weak, I de- 
cided to master it, using three dif- 
ferent methods. The first consisted 
in writing down any fact I wanted to 


commit to memory. The effect of 
this method is amazing. 
Also, I sometimes found it diffi- 


cult to remember an idea, so I con- 
nected it with an apparently irrele- 
vant fact, as follows: ‘By and by I 
must write some stories about pi- 
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rates,” and, “I have a scar on my 


right hand.” By joining these two 
facts and repeating them three 
times, the whole phrase comes up, 
continues to come up, until at last 
I do the work I have set myself. 


This is the ‘‘chain’”’ method. It 
applies to the memorizing of names, 
which is important, since all men 
are flattered if you remember their 
names. The method is simple. Say 
it is a woman called Ethel Jones. 
Glance at her quickly. One thing 
asserts itself, say, a pug nose. Then 
root into your mind: ‘Pug-nosed 
Ethel Jones.’”’ Now you will never 
think of her as otherwise; and, when 
at last you meet her again, pug nose 
and all, the name of Ethel Jones will 
rush into your mind. She will bs 
flattered, and all will be peace and 
happiness. 


Which leads me to the last of 
these points: There can be no 
memory unless there is observation 
by the eye and by the ear. In my 
early days I listened to nobody, and 
that was why I remembered hardly 
anything. Oh, how powerful a 
force is listening! How many good 
chances are wasted by people who 
set out to be impressive, instead of 
allowing the other person to be im- 
pressive! Or who try to be amus- 
ing, instead of trying to be amused! 

It is difficult, yet it can be done, 
and it must be done. Human beings 
will give much to a glib talker; but 
they will give still more to the per- 
son who is willing to receive glib 
talk. At first I could not listen for 
more than a minute; but by degrees 
I found myself drugged by voices. 
Bursting with conversation, I used 
to grip myself, say to myself, ‘‘List- 
en! You shall listen. Don’t talk, 
Let him go on.”” By degrees it be- 
came easier. 

I do not claim to be entirely 
master of myself. But the art of it, 
so far as it is an art, consists, I sup- 
pose, in the domination of impulse, 
and in restraining as well as one 
may, an arrogance always in a state 
of insurrection. 
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Charles Proteus Steinmetz 


Excerpts from The Mentor (May ’25) 
John W Hammond, Biographer of Steinmetz 


TEINMETZ was born a cripple, 

on April 9, 1865, at Breslau, 

and all his life he remained a 
dwarf. Almost his only advantage 
was a discerning father, who en- 
couraged him to win an education. 
In 1882 he entered the University 
of Breslau. The students had stovud 
in awe of his scholastic zeal at first. 
Then they found that he was a good 
mixer, and gave him the nickname 
of ‘Proteus’’—signifying one who 
can play various roles! He took to 
tutoring to pay his tuition fees. 

In his second year at the univer- 
sity he became an ardent member of 
the student Socialist group. Gradu- 
ally these students became bolder; 
and at length the police prepared 
to arrest Steinmetz, who had be- 
come editor of the Breslau Socialist 
paper. At the eleventh hour he was 
warned, and fled to Zurich. Here he 
sought a meager living by writing 
for the papers and tutoring, while 
studying in the Zurich Polytechnic 
School. He made a bosom friend— 
Asmussen, whose rich uncle in Cail- 
fornia was paying his way at the 
Polytechnic. 

Early in the spring of 1889, As- 
mussen found his funds suddenly cut 
off; and he was obliged to prepare 
to sail for America. He urged Stein- 
metz to accompany him, offering to 
pay his passage. Steinmetz agreed. 
Despite earnest efforts to learn Eng- 
lish on the boat Steinmetz knew al- 
most nothing of the language. When 
the immigration inspectors in New 
York asked him if he could speak 
English he replied, “A few.’ But 
Asmussen, in fluent English, offered 
to be responsible for Steinmetz’s wel- 
fare, and displayed money which he 
declared belonged to them both. By 
this rather slender appeal, was Stein- 
metz admitted. America had gained 
another genius! 
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Ten days later Steinmetz went to 
work as a draftsman for the firm of 
Eickemeyer & Osterheld, in Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. And now, in an ill-fur- 
nished one-room laboratory was 
wrought one of the great achieve- 
ments of modern electrical engineer- 
ing. For Steinmetz, a long-haired, 
strange-appearing, intensely ab- 
sorbed man in his late twenties, was 
formulating, by profound mathema- 
tical processes, a law that ever since 
has been the basis of all calculations 
used in the design of electric motors. 
This law is the law of ‘‘hysteresis,”’ 
or the loss of efficiency in an electri¢ 
motor caused by the increase of mag- 
netization. Until this time motor 
designers never knew in advance 
how the efficiency of a motor would 
be affected by hysteresis losses. 

But on Jan. 19, 1892, there ap- 
peared before the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers a dwarfed 
young man, speaking English with a 
decided accent, who read a lengthv 
paper, establishing for all time the 
important knowledge he had discov- 
ered. Fairly overnight he drew the 
attention of the entire profession of 
electrical engineering. 

Almost immediately Steinmetz em- 
barked upon an even more difficult 
line of research. This was his de- 
velopment of a method for making 
calculations with alternating cur- 
rents—until that time a sad dilemma 
to electrical engineers. This exten- 
sive work was expounded to elec- 
trical engineers and college instruc- 
tors, over a period of years by a 
masterly series of textbooks, still in 
use by electrical men throughout the 
world. 

In 1892, the firm of Eickemeyer 
and Osterheld was bought by the 
Jeneral Electric Co. Steinmetz 
quickly won a place for himself in 
the mathematical division of that 
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organization, soon becoming its offi- 
cial head. 

Steinmetz and two bosom compan- 
ions set up a domestic establishment 
of their own in Schenectady, and 
these three quickly earned a reputa- 
tion for themselves as jovial, merry, 
boyish personalities. They combined 
scientific pursuits with bachelor 
housekeeping and soon added a 
small-sized menagerie. It was here 
also that Steinmetz first began to 
collect desert plants. Steinmetz had 
become enamored of the Mohawk 
River, and on the banks of that 
stream he erected, a year or two 
later, a little one-room camp. 


In 1900, the trio of young engi- 
neers broke up, and Steinmetz built 
a roomy house, with a large con- 
servatory for his extensive collection 
of cacti, orchids, and ferns. His in- 
separable chum in these days was 
Roy Hayden, who liked him in all 
his absorbed scientific moods and 
peculiar social idiosyncrasies. When 
Hayden got married and left him, 
Steinmetz could stand his solitude 
only a week or two. With naive 
simplicity he proposed that Hayden 
and his bride make their home with 
him in the new house. The sug- 
gestion had a whimsical appeal that 
led Mr. and Mrs. Hayden to agree. 
And from that time forward Stein- 
metz became daddy to them both, 
and eventually granddaddy to their 
three children. Some years later he 
legally adopted Hayden as his son. 


Steinmetz, after much experiment- 
ing in his private laboratory, brought 
out, in 1901, a luminous are light. 
A dozen years later hundreds of 
thousands of these lignts were in use 
for street illumination throughout 
the nation. ... He was elected pres!i- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers barely ten years 
after the memorable meeting at 
which he presented, in halting Eng- 
lish, his renowned papers on the law 
of hysteresis. His scientific work 
had now launched into the third of 
his three great life investigations— 
the pranks of lightning discharges. 
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For fully twenty-five years this work 
had gone on quietly. Then in 1922, 
he built the Steinmetz lightning gen- 
erator and actually produced arti- 
ficial lightning. Soon, while the 
whole technical world stood as- 
tounded, he was using his synthetic 


lightning to devise more reliable 
means of safeguarding electrical 
systems from the “terror of the 
skies.”’ 


Through all these active days Dr. 
Steinmetz lived a quietly domestic 
life with his adopted family. He 
was the close companion of the 
Hayden youngsters and the weli- 
loved crony of all their small friends. 
And his strange plants, his queerer 
pets, and his camp on the creek, com- 
prised the sum total of his hobbies 
and amusements. He lived at the 
camp for weeks atatime. His habits 
while there were astonishingly sim- 
ple. His invariable costume was a 
bathing suit and a faded red sweater, 
which he never changed, not even if 
visited by the most renowned per- 
sonages. His favorite method of 
working in the summer was to go out 
in a canoe, lay a board across this 
craft, on which to place his papers, 
and spend most of the day busy with 
electrical problems while the canoe 
drifted about in the sunshine. 


He traveled only occasionally, on busi- 
ness. But the longest trip of his life was 
one of pleasure, in the summer of 1928, 
when he made a tour of the Pacific coast, 
accompanied by the Haydens. His prog- 
ress was a succession of public acclama- 
tions. But he came back a travel-weary, 
heart-weakened man. For a_ week he 
rested under a doctor’s care. Then, sud- 
denly and almost without warning, on 
Oct. 26, 1923, he died, peacefully and 
painlessly, from dilation of the heart. 

Charles Steinmetz was a strange com- 
bination. Seeking to better the world by 
Socialistic doctrines, he actually did bet- 
ter it by imperishable contributions to 
electrical engineering. A dwarf in body, 
he nevertheless enjoyed splendid health 
almost all his life, with sun-tanned limbs 
and a keen liking for the out-of-doors. A 
mathematical genius unequaled in his 
time, a scientist, a physicist, a_ social 
economist, yet he had a most winsome 
human disposition, a big affectionate heart, 
a soft place for dumb animals, a rever- 
ence for Mother Nature in all her works, 
and a delightfully fond regard for happy 
children. 
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Merely Justice 


Excerpts from The Atlantic Monthly (May ’25) 


Alice Thornton 


RISON discipline is the most 

stupid assertion of autocratic 

power conceivable. Without ex- 
ception, every writer on prison life 
has but one story: endless punish- 
ment that is casual and purposeless: 
unnecessary brutality; cruelty that 
is petty, personal and vindictive. The 
one aim of the voluminous code of 
rules is to reduce a group of human 
beings to automatons. 

The rule of rules is, ‘“‘Thou shalt 
not talk.” For three and a haif 
years I saw punishment dealt out 
daily to stop the talking-habit, but 
I am thankful to say the women’s 
tongues ran with the same alacrity 
the day I left. What was developed 
was a superhuman slyness. 

I came soon to a definite decision 
in regard to the discipline. One 
could not have the slightest re- 
spect for rules and regulations which 
promoted the petty tyranny of the 
officers. To obey them meant no 
exercise of ethical judgment; it was 
simply the canny thing to do. Some 
day an application for my pardon 
would be entered, and I should need 
the good record which the officers 
could make or mar. Most of thein 
had the inordinate vanity that is the 
result of autocratic power in indi- 
viduals of impoverished intelligence. 
I could not avoid realizing that I 
was regarded as a variation from the 
usual type of woman inmate. It was 
very sweet for these people to have 
me under their control; nothing 
would make them feel their power 
and importance more than a chanco 
to punish me. 

I talked over the situation with 
my friend, the assistant-matron. “I 
fully intend to comply with their 
rules,” I said; “it’s the sensible 
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thing to do. But some day I’ll break 
some rule—no human being could 
help doing it, there are so many of 
them. What then? Could one ap- 
peal to the warden or the deputy 
and obtain any clemency, any re- 
dress?’’ 

She hesitated; she was an officer, 
but she was also a gentlewoman. 
“The fact is, I have never known any 
report by an officer against an in- 
mate to be questioned. And I have 
never known of any appeal being 
considered.”’ 

My later observation confirmed this. 
No matter how trivial, spiteful, or 
untruthful the charge entered against 
a prisoner, the matron’s word was 
accepted. The higher official made 
no investigation as to circumstances, 
would listen to no explanation or 
defense. 

There was never the slightest dis- 
grace felt when punishment befell 
one; it was a joke, an inconvenience, 
or an affliction, demanding sympathy 
according to the degree of severity. 
One day, while scrubbing, Nellie 
asked a neighbor for a bar of soap. 
She was reported by the head ma- 
tron, and in a short time the deputy 
appeared, apoplectic with rage. His 
bellow could have been heard a block 
away. “Talking again, are you? 
Well, I'll learn you to stop that. God 
damn you—I’ll break your heart—- 
I’ll break your spirit—I’ll put you 
where you won’t talk.” 

All my punishments in prison came 
because of my illness and my physi- 
cal inability to carry heavy burdens. 
One Thursday—Feb. 20, 1919—I 
had one of the severe headaches to 
which I am subject. Although so 
ill that I could scarcely stand, I had 
worked ten hours, as usual. The next 
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morning I was too ill to arise. The 
head matron brought the deputy to 
my room. 

“Sick!”’ he said. ‘‘Well, I’ve had 
enough of that damned nonsense and 
we're going to put a stop toit. I'll 
send for the doctor. and we'll see 
how sick you are!” 


The physician pronounced my ill- 
ness genuine. I might explain that 
there were no hospital facilities in 
the women’s prison; if a woman was 
sick, she was locked in her cell. The 
doctor would visit her in the morn- 
ing; some food would be brought at 
mealtimes; there was no kindness, 
no care. Shortly before this incident 
we had passed through the ‘flu’ 
epidemic; one woman had died in 
her cell a few doors from mine, 
practically uncared for, and scat- 
tered along the unventilated corri- 
dor had been half a dozen others 
sick with the dread disease. As 
segregation of the sick had never 
been practiced, I was quite unpre- 
pared for what followed. 


“Take her downstairs,’’ the deputy 
bellowed—he never spoke to an in- 
mate—‘‘and keep her there three 
days. Give her nothing but bread 
and water. We'll get this ‘being 
sick’ business out of her head.” I 
supposed I was being taken to the 
solitary-confinement cell — punish- 
ment for illness was not unusval— 
but instead found my destination to 
be a dirty, unused cell, furnished 
only with an old iron bed and an 
incredibly dirty mattress. 

Saturday morning I asked to go 
back to work, as I was able to stand, 
but I was told that I could not do 
so. Sunday morning I asked to see 
the physician; he sent word by the 
matron that he could do nothing for 
me, as this was a matter of discipline, 
not illness. 


In June, 1920, I was ill again and 
was kept on bread and water for a 
week. The scene of my misdemeanor 
was the laundry, with a substitute 
matron in charge. She asked me to 
fill the tubs with soft water, which 
had to be carried across the room in 
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big buckets. I explained to her 
courteously that I was unable to 
carry the heavy pails; that, because 
of my illness, I had been excused 
by the regular officials from that 
work. ‘You are no better than any- 
one else, and you do as I say,” was 
the reply. 


Without answering, I left the room 
and asked the head matron to ex- 
plain to the newcomer the fact that 
I had official sanction for my refusal 
to do the work. “Sure, I’ll explain,” 
nobly. ‘‘The doctor has said you was 
too sick to do work like that. Sure 
I'll tell her.”’ 


That afternoon the substitute ma- 
tron, beaming with pleasure, told 
me I was wanted by the deputy. 
When I stood before that august 
personage, he read a series of 
charges: I had disobeyed an officer; 
I had made faces at an officer. The 
substitute matron reiterated her 
statements. My defense was hope- 
less in the face of the woman’s dis- 
honesty. 


I was taken back to my cell, the 
woman chanting, ‘‘Well, you couldn’t 
get by with your fine-lady airs. Sick, 
are you? Well, you’ll be a damn 
sight sicker before you get through. 
This will spoil your good record— 
queer any chance you ever had for 
getting out of here.” At the time 
of this occurrence, the Governor was 
deliberating on my application for 
release—he had the testimony of five 
physicians, three of whom were hired 
by the State, to the effect that I 
was seriously ill. Yet these petty 
officials quite deliberately undertook 
to spoil this opportunity of a sick 
woman’s chance for freedom. I was 
ili, excited, and nervous, and I be- 
lieved their threats. 


They found me unconscious on the 
floor of my cell several hours later, 
and for two days I was wildly deliri- 
ous. To punish me for my frightful 
offense, I was locked .up for 11 days. 
Three times without avail the physi- 
cian went to the warden and asked 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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The Most Popular Man in the World 


Condensed from The Outlook 
Charles K, Taylor 


HERE are several reasons why 

the appearance of Douglas Fair- 

banks will stop traffic dead in 
London, or Paris, or Madrid, or even 
in blase New York. But possibly the 
strongest as well as the most subtle 
reason is that his recent and very 
remarkable pictures show the defi- 
ance of fate and the conquest of 
fear. They picture heroes trium- 
phant over both nature and man. It 
may be almost subconscious, but 
Fairbanks stimulates us to fight for 
our ambitions and to revive them if 
they are dying—and to laugh at the 
same time. Thousands of discour- 
aged humans go forth from one of 
his film-dramas ready to fight the 
dull round of circumstance. No re- 
ward in friendship or in gold can be 
too much for such a service. 


If you wax enthusiastic about some 
celebrity, folk say, “Oh yes, press- 
agent stuff!’’ But, after all, it is 
a mighty significant thing that Doug- 
las Fairbanks has done. It isn’t for 
nothing that Europe turns out en 
masse to greet him and that he is the 
hero of Young America. You know 
this is true as well as I do. Let us 
be frank about it. He is the most 
popular man in the world. 


Exaggerated? Hardly. The pa- 
pers were filled last summer with 
stories of welcoming mobs and of 
royal welcomes. Not since the visit 
of Wilson have the common folk of 
Europe crowded the streets for any 
American as they did for the Falr- 
bankses. Yes, Mary Pickford was 
there too; but that is another story, 
and a good one. And not since 
Roosevelt have the great ones of the 
old countries and the ancient aristo- 
cracies given so friendly a welcome 
to any of us. 
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When Douglas graduated from 
high school in Denver, he began to 
lay the foundation for his successful 
work. A brief period in the Colo- 
rado School of Mines may have 
helped him to develop that very high 
degree of mechanical ingenuity so 
obvious in the production of his 
films. After the Colorado School of 
Mines came Harvard, where culture 
is generally presumed to preside, and 
then a brief wrestling match with 
the law. By this time he had de- 
veloped a wide range of interests and 
a broad knowledge of books. 


Amateur theatricals now came tu 
occupy an increasing share of his 
time, and from the amateur stage he 
graduated to the professional. I do not 
know whether he was an able actor 
or not. I doubt if he was very won- 
derful. When one has seen all of 
his pictures, and then has come to 
know the man personally, it becomes 
obvious that on the screen he does 
not act at all. He simply portrays 
himself. He acts in his natural man- 
ner. In fact, he is likely at any time 
to improvise as he goes along. Ob- 
viously, then, you behold on the 
screen the real Douglas Fairbanks. 
It is his real personality with which 
the vast motion-picture audience has 
become acquainted, and it is, withal, 
avery engaging one. And this helps 
us to understand why citizens turn 
out en masse wherever he goes. 


A philosophy of aspiration and 
courage, an amazing skill in the pro- 
jecting of his personality before the 
public, and the fact that the Ameri- 
can public does have a real hanker- 
ing for clean and intelligent fun— 
these are the three factors which 
have placed Douglas Fairbanks in 
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the forefront of the world of the 
silver screen. 

Douglas Fairbanks’ films are clean 
in the best sense of the word. And 
the reason why Douglas Fairbanks’ 
films are clean is to be found in his 
attitude toward his work. 

“TIT run across many 
stories,’ said Doug. “I discovered 
two corking ones last summer in 
Europe. They would go mighty well 
in pictures. And there’s nothing in- 
decent about them either. But I 
can’t use them. Why, look, you!” 
he exclaimed, shaking an emphatic 
finger; ‘‘whenever a picture shows 
up with my name on it, don’t I know 
that almost every American boy is 
going to save his pennies and see it? 
Every boy and girl? They believe 


first-rate 


in me. A lot of them seem to think 
that if ‘Doug’ does it then it must 
be right. No, I can’t do it. I can’t 


make a film that isn’t clean and that 
hasn’t the right kind of ideal behind 
it. It’s all right to talk about mak- 
ing films just for adults. It can't 


be done. I’ve got to think of Young 
America when I plan my pictures.” 
And he does think of Young Amer- 
ica. A close friend of his told me 
that when, a few years back, he 
realized how great a hold he had 
gained on American young people he 
not only became exceedingly scrupu- 
lous in his films, but in everything 
he did. This is an attitude that 
would be completely beyond the com. 
prehension of a very large number 
of producers of motion pictures. 
He has won his fame by bringing 
the ideals of virile romance to a 
workaday world, by his power to live 
the dreams of others, and by his 
skill in making wholesome things a 
thousand times more interesting to 
youth and age than the type of work 
which his influence has done so much 
to supplant. It is a happy augury 
of the fundamental sentiments of hu- 
man Find that Piccadilly stops dead, 
Barcelona goes frantic, and even 
Broadway becomes impassable whea 
Doug goes by. Hats off to this dis- 
penser of clean delights! 


Merely Justice 


(Continued from Page 90) 


to have the punishment stopped, as 
I was too sick to undergo the ordeal. 
I cannot speak of the suffering that 
was crowded into those 11 days and 


nights. They had found the one 
thing that could frighten me; they 
attained the ultimate desire of the 


true prison-official—they had broken 
my apirit.... 


As I sit propped up in my hospital 
bed, writing this, I find it difficult 
to believe that but a few months 
ago I was being punished because |] 
was ill. It must have been an acute 
disappointment to those prison offi- 
cials, but they did. not bar my re- 
lease. Because I had friends to in- 
tercede for me, I am now surrounded 
by care and attention. Had I been 
friendless and penniless, there would 
be no skillful physicians or pleasant, 
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deft nurses, no intimate visits with 
beloved friends—none of the things 
that help sick folk to get well. There 
are those whom I left behind in that 
place of wrath and tears who are 
not so fortunate; it is for them that 
I plead. They need the sort of dis- 
cipline that will ensure a degree of 
justice and kindness when they are 
well, of care and kindness when they 
are sick. 

The hope for a change from the 
present medieval penal system to one 
more in keeping with the modern 
standards of science, religion, and 
common-sense lies in the insistent 
discontent of the energetic minority. 
As soon as there is a general cog- 
nizance of the conditions prevalent 
in American prisons, it is not impos- 
sible to believe that radical changes 
will immediately follow. 
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Congressional Meddling 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine (May '25) 


Charles Merz 


HEN Senator Chappelear of the 

Ohio Legislature introduced a 

bill making it illegal for any 
thermometer in the state to register 
above 79 degrees in summer or be- 
low 42 degrees in winter, he denied 
that there was anything unorthodox 
about his measure. Laws had been 
used for everything else, he argued; 
why not a law to regulate the 
weather? 

Why are people indignant about 
Congress? Because of dishonesty? 
There have been fewer established 
cases of dishonesty in Congress in 
the last 50 years than there have 
often been in city politics, national 
banks, baseball, and the theater in 
a single season. Because Congress 
loafs? Certainly it can be proved 
that no other legislature in the 
world passes so many laws. Rather, 
I think, because Congress has gone 
too far in the direction of Senator 
Chappelear, taken upon itself too 
many burdens. One such burden is 
the attempt by Congress to take over 
certain of the chief functions of the 
Executive. 

The degree to which Congress has 
invaded the White House and sought 
to establish itself as an administra- 
tive agency is not commonly sus- 
pected. The myth persists that ours 
is a government of three branches— 
legislative, executive, and judicial~ 
and that three quite formidable bar- 
riers separate each branch from each 
of the others. Eut consider what 
actually happens: 

The last Congress enacted into law 
some 500 bills and referred to vari- 
ous committees the amazing total of 
some 17,000 others. And during all 
this time, its energies were devoted 
largely to two kinds of problems: 
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either to the routine appropriation 
bills, or to details of administration 
which are theoretically the last af- 
fairs in government to make laws 
about. 


For example, a long list of bills 
were introduced with a view of help- 
ing the Army run itself a little bet- 
ter. Not one of them was con- 
cerned with any broad policy of leg- 
islation. Each of these questions, 
from the detail of an officer for spe- 
cific duty somewhere to the question 
of which officer to promote, and how 
and when and why to promote him, 
was a matter of administration: 
properly the business of administra- 
tive offices and not of a legislature. 
The Army, however—and 50 other 
executive agencies in Washington— 
can testify that no such considera- 
tions keep these questions out of 
Congress. 

Consider the same matter in re- 
spect to individual Congressmen. I 
choose at random Representative G. 
W. Johnson of West Virginia—one 
of the quieter members of Congress, 
In the first session of the last Con- 
gress Mr. Johnson introduced a total 
of 27 bills. Nineteen of these were 
pension bills: that is, they were ad- 
ministrative bills in the sense that 
they sought to settle with a law the 
entirely administrative question of 
consulting records to discover 
whether certain persons merited a 
pension—a question Congress will 
refer to a proper bureau of investi- 
gation once it is really ready to be 
rid of detail. Seven more of Mr. 
Johnson’s bills were for adjusting 
claims against the Government—also 
administrative questions. And the 
one remaining bill proposed a public 
building in the town of Spencer— 
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this government still being run on 
the theory that no commission of 
engineers would be qualified to study 
the distribution of public buildings 
as a whole, and recommend each 
year a balanced program, but that 
each Congressman must plug for 
post offices if he wishes to be re- 
elected. 


Nor would the story be materially 
different if, instead of one of the 
obscurities in Congress, one of its 
celebrities were chosen. Take Sen- 
ator Curtis of Kansas, the present 
Republican leader of the Senate. Mr. 
Curtis has to his credit in the same 
session the impressive total of 243 
bills introduced. The list includes 
185 pension bills, 40 private claim 
bills, and a scattering of others chief- 
ly concerned with such administra- 
tive matters as repairs for national 
roads in Kansas parks and the juris- 
diction of courts over the affairs of 
Kansas Indians. 


Congress hurries tirelessly from 
one administrative problem to an- 
other: from technical details of re- 
forestation to causes of the hoof- 
and-mouth disease; from the rignt 
way to protect fish in Alaskan waters 
to the regulation of left-hand turns 
in the District of Columbia; from the 
proper temperature for a botanical 
garden to the loan of a Marine Corps 
Band for a centennial in Florida. It 
is a common practice nowadays for 
Congress to spend days debating such 
administrative questions as which 
guns shoot best, how long paint 
lasts, how mail tubes are operated, 
why somebody ought to be made a 
captain in the Navy. 

Congress attempts to administer 
the laws it writes. It is thought 
neither safe nor democratic to leave 
to the departments the details of 
government. Congress must put its 
own servants at the head of soldiers’ 
homes, make certain for itself how 
well the newly shingled roofs at 
Leavenworth are lasting. 

The reason Congress does so much 
more administrating than it ever 
used to do is because it has so many 
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more compelling opportunities. The 
scene in Washington has changed 
since the authors of the Constitution 
first divided government into three 
separate compartments. At that time 
Congress was an annual gathering of 
statesmen who arrived by stagecoach 
for a decision upon a limited number 
of questions of legislative policy. 
Congress was not regarded either as 
a possible source of funds for every 
local public enterprise or of possible 
correction for every local public vice. 
To a much larger degree the States 
and cities then ran their own affairs. 


The scene is vastly altered. It is 
a natural enough consequence that, 
with Congress doing literally ten 
thousand things which no author of 
the Constitution dreamed of Con- 
gress doing, this branch should find 
itself buried under burdens of ad- 
ministrative detail. It is neither 
log-rolling nor oratory nor the play 
of partisanship which eats up the 
energies of Congress so much as this 
desperate attempt of 531 many- 
minded men to constitute themselves 
a single-minded executive. 

Only the committee system, of 
course, enables Congress to keep go- 
ing. There are committees for every- 
thing from Foreign Affairs to Rail- 
way Mileage, and from Flood Control 
to the Disposition of Useless Papers. 
Everybody is on several committees; 
many committees are almost con- 
stantly in session. Each is a little 
Congress in itself. It meets, studies, 
wrangles, legislates. For the most 
part the committee system works. 
It works because Congress tacitly ad- 
mits that on nine-tenths of the de- 
tail before it, nine-tenths of its 
members are, and must be, ignorant. 
Once let the system break, however 
—and it breaks continuously-—once 
let either house actually attempt to 
give first-hand attention to its legis- 
lation, and Congress can lose weeks. 
The system is wholly undependabls. 
In a single day the House or Senate 
may pass a hundred bills. And on 
other occasions you will find both 
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Vocational Guidance for Women 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (April, 1925) 
Ida Clyde Clarke 


OTHING is so destructive to 

happiness and health as the 

necessity of grinding at uncon- 
genial tasks. Many a girl with 
imagination enough to design gowns 
or sell oil stock drudges away at 
filing or card-indexing when even 
trimming hats would be more con- 
genial. 


Few of the girls who seek work 
take any serious thought as to the 
kind of work for which they are fitted 
by temperament, talent, or training. 
As to the choice of a profession or 
vocation the modern girl has a wide 
range, and if she has any doubt as 
to her fitness for the work she thinks 
she would like, there are many na- 
tional and local agencies on which 
she can call for help and be sure of 
getting it. Training of every kind 
is easily accessible in every State in 
the Union, and even financial as- 
sistance is provided for ambitious 
girls, in earnest about their careers. 

There’ are opportunities for 
women everywhere. A resident uni- 
versity course in training for hotel 
management is offered at Cornell 
University, Northwestern University, 
and the University of California, and 
hotel work for women is coming 
rapidly into importance. 


Several State universities now 
have courses in practical dry clean- 
ing, among them the Iowa State Col- 
lege and the University of North 
Carolina. 

The Association of Bank Women 
already lists five bank presidents 
among its members, and courses in 
finance and banking are given at 
practically every university. 

There are approximately 1,700 
different kinds and grades of work 
represented in Government establish- 
ments, and practically all of them 
are open to women.... Within the 
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past few years 13 women have been 
appointed to first-class postoffices 
with salaries of $3,300 to $6,000. 


The profession of dean of girls in 
junior and senior high schools Is 
comparatively new, yet the State of 
Illinois. alone now has 139 deans. 
One out of every three high schoo!s 
in California has some one in school 
serving as an especial adviser to 
girls. Courses in the work are given 
at Smith College, Teachers College, 
and the University of New York. 


Fifty-six cities now have women 
police. Special training for this 
work is provided in a number of 
universities. 

Thirty-nine State Health Depart- 
ments reported three years ago that 
women had been appointed to prv- 
fessional administrative positions. 

These are only a few of thousands 
of vocations open to women. No 
matter what her taste or tempera- 
ment or talents may be, the modern 
girl can not only find work that is 
congenial and remunerative, but she 
can be especially trained for this 
work if she is really ambitious. 

The Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation, 2 West 48rd St., New York 
City, is one of the great national 
agencies furnishing valuable infor- 
mation to the girl who wants to 
“find herself’ by an_ intelligent 
method. But perhaps the most far; 
reaching agency of this kind is the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
ance of Richmond, Va. In ten 
years it has given friendly assistance 
and practical guidance to more than 
10,000 girls. A branch is located in 
New York, of which Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson is president. Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson is deeply interested 
in it. 

Don’t be a square peg in a round 
hole. You don’t have to be. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
houses devoting days of debate, lead- 
ing nowhere, to such matters as the 
proper size of rooms for embassies 
abroad, the restoration of five retired 
army officers to the active list, and 
the refund to some private creditor 
of $108. 


Time is an important factor in any 
assembly which volunteers for as 
much work as does Congress. And 
Congress muddles many of _ its 
chances for good government because 
it is ill-equipped with fact-finding 
agencies and obdurately resolved to 
handle to the last detail questions 
which only specialists have facts 
enough to settle. The result is to 
invite bad legislation because the 
process begins with blind legislation 
and ends with a compromise which 
is less often an attempt to fit poli- 
cies to facts than to jockey a belated 
measure through the jam of bills 
which always clogs the end of every 
session. 

Nor is that the story’s end. For 
once a bill is passed, Congress con- 
tinues to tinker with its administra- 
tion. It continues also to quarrel 
with all those various administrative 
and fact-finding agencies—Tariff 
Commission, Trade Commission, and 
the like—which in moments of des- 
peration it has created for the ex- 
press purpose of dealing with these 
complicated problems of the moderi 
scene. Congress confesses that in 
the matter of tariff legislation, for 
example, it needs the counsel and 
cooperation of a commission of tariff 
experts; it creates that commission; 
it begins to be jealous of the author- 
ity and prestige of its own offspring 
and to suspect deep plots; it ignores 
the findings of its experts and with 
inadequate appropriations’ starves 
them into silence; in the end, repent- 
ing its own foresight, it is back again 
in the neighborhood of the point 
from which it started. ... 


If there is a turning-point ahead 
it will come, probably, with a turn- 
ing-point in the whole course of 
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American politics. For fundament- 
ally there is no way out of too many 
laws, too much detail, and too many 
attempts at administration except— 
through some degree of decentraliza- 
tion—tto break into smaller and more 
manageable units the problems of 
government which Congress now at- 
tempts to handle in such huge blocks. 


It may be that the present stam- 
pede in the direction of centralizing 
all power in Washington will run its 
course as other over-stimulated ten- 
dencies in politics have run their 
course and bring us around to the 
business of decentralizing govern- 
ment. Given a healthier balance be- 
tween Washington and the States, a 
greater readiness on the part of local 
communities to accept the responsi- 
bilities of government—and_ the 
problem of a federal Congress over- 
whelmed with administrative detail 
resolves itself into simpler terms. 


Meantime, pending such a change, 
and with Washington still absorbinz 
powers at the expense of local gov- 
ernments, it is possible only to tinker 
with the Congressional system and 
not touch the heart of the problem 
Yet such tinkering, if done in the 
right places, is of course worth do- 
ing. And perhaps the best oppor- 
tunity lies in the development of 
agencies which can supply Congress 
with those facts for which it gropes 
and relieve it at least in a small 
degree of its burdens of administra- 
tion. Congress all too easily ignores 
the committees and commissions it 
creates. Yet the fact remains that, 
in certain limited fields of legisla- 
tion, Congress has equipped itseif 
with fact-finding agencies very large- 
ly of the sort it needs. This is true, 
for instance, in the matter of damage 
claims against the government, which 
are referred to committee and never 
trouble Congress again save for a 
viva voce vote. Certainly it is pos- 
sible, even without decentralization, 
that experiment might equip Con- 
gress with better tools of govern- 
ment than it possesses today. 
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The Dalton Plan 


Condensed from The New Republic (Feb. 13, ’24) 


Agnes de Lima 


HE British are slow to adopt 

American innovations, especially 

in matters of the mind. Yet an 
American scheme of education which 
is relatively little heard of here is 
taking England by storm. I refer 
to the Dalton Laboratory Plan, so- 
called because it was first tried in 
Dalton, Mass., by Miss Helen Park- 
hurst who ingeniously combined the 
principles of Mme. Montessori and 
Frederick Burk of the California 
State Normal School, 


In three years, the plan has been 
put into operation in 3,000 English 
schools, and according to Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins of the University of Lon- 
don, it is destined to have a profound 
effect on the whole of British edu- 
cation. Teachers, children and par- 
ents are all enthusiastic about it. 
For years thoughtful teachers in 
England had been troubled by the 
insuperable difficulty of providing 
adequate individual instruction in 
their large classes. Economic neces- 
sity makes it impossible to reduce 
the size of teaching units, yet the 
results of modern psychological re- 
search show how greatly children 
differ in their ability and in their 
capacity to advance at a given rate 
of speed. In presenting a lesson to 
a large class, therefore, the teacher 
realizes that probably a bare third 
is following the pace she has set, 
that another third is capable of go- 
ing faster, but is idly marking time, 
while the remaining children are 
straggling hopelessly in the rear. 
Under the requirements of her su- 
periors, however, she must manage 
somehow to get the whole lot 
through the uniform examinations 
at the end of the term and into 
the next grade. 
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How to break up this deadening 
regimentation without sacrificing the 
important social values of the class 
system had appeared an insoluble 
problem to students of education in 
England, until Miss Parkhurst’s plan 
was adopted in 1920 at the Girls’ 
Secondary school at Streatham. The 
success of the experiment was almost 
incredible. It excited the interest of 
educators throughout England, and 
thousands of persons visited Streath- 
am to see the school in operation. 
Within a year hundreds of schools 
were making preparations for the 
adoption of the plan. It is now 
widely used in all sorts of English 
schools and colleges, primary and 
secondary schools, army and trade 
schools, manual training and normal 
schools. A flourishing Dalton society 
has been organized in London. In- 
terest in the plan has spread to other 
countries, and it is being tried out 
in some of the schools of Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Scandinavia, India, 
China, Japan, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. In America the Dalton meth- 
ods are now applied in three or four 
hundred schools. 


The Old Guard critics of every- 
thing modern in education’ will 
doubtless see in the rapid extension 
of the Dalton plan merely another 
indication that the schools are dom 
nated by the whims of fashion. 
Those who know teachers and under- 
stand their problems will not con- 
tent themselves with so easy an ex- 
planation. Education is one field in 
which the methods of mass produc- 
tion are disastrous. And the merit 
by which the Dalton plan has recom- 
mended itself is its bold abandon- 
ment of the methods of mass pro- 
duction. 
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Under the plan, the classroom 
recitation is abolished. Except for 
certain group activities, the children 
work entirely as individuals, and 
each child is set free to cover the 
required ground at whatever pace 
seems best to him. Mimeographed 
sheets containing the work to be 
done in all subjects for a month are 
given each pupil and he assumes the 
entire responsibility for completing 
the assignment within the time spe- 
cified if possible. As soon as he has 
completed one assignment he is per- 
mitted to go on with the next month’s 
“job.” He is neither hurried be- 
cause some other pupils finish their 
assignments more quickly, nor held 
back because some work at a slower 
pace. 


Instead of the classroom the Dal- 
ton school has work-shops, or as Miss 
Parkhurst prefers to call them, “‘lab- 
oratories,”’ each fully equipped for 
a special subject. Maps, pictures 
and globes, the sand table and other 
necessary equipment are collected in 
the geography laboratory; in an ad- 
joining room are placed the books, 
charts and apparatus commonly used 
for the study of history. 

Each laboratory has its own teach- 
er, a specialist whenever available, 
whose function is to answer ques- 
tions, make suggestions and exercise 
a necessary oversight of the work 
done. It is no part of the teacher's 
task to hold the pupils up to the 
performance of a given lesson, to 
cram knowledge into their heads 
whether they will or no. The Dalton 
plan stakes all its hopes on the wish 
and the will to learn of the children 
themselves. 


This is the radical kernel in the 
Dalton plan. It appears almost revo- 
lutionary when one considers how 
educators through the ages have 
worked on the assumption that the 
child’s wiil is an obstacle to be over- 
come by coercion—by threats, blows, 
bad marks, public disgrace—or by 
the cajolery of rewards or artificial 
interest created by applying the art 
of salesmanship to the teacher's 
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wares. Only sporadically has any 
effort been definitely made to enlist 
the child’s will as an active force 
in the learning process. Yet every- 
one knows that outside the school- 
room the children are eager for new 
experiences, and go straightforward- 
ly about the business of getting them. 
The initiative is there, but it can 
find no expression in the artificial 
atmosphere of the classroom with its 
system of bells, uniform periods ana 
mechanical shifting from one task 
to another. 


The Dalton plan is revolutionary 
as to method alone, not as to the 
content or aim of instruction. Cul- 
tivation of individual initiative facili- 
tates the execution of any task. Old 
fashioned schcolmen and parents 
might object seriously to the substi- 
tution of newer material for the tra- 
ditional subjects. They have no 
reason to object to a method by 
which the traditional subjects are 
learned more quickly and thoroughly. 


The progressive leaders of the 
movement recognize that it does not 
in itself meet the objections to the 
accepted curriculum. But a cur- 
riculum, as Miss Parkhurst says, ‘is 
dead without the live motive power 
of the child.’”’ She is therefore more 
interested in developing that motive 
power than in questions pertaining 
to the curriculum. 

Many schools which hesitate to 
initiate sweeping changes, may by 
beginning with the Dalton plan, fall 
into the way of genuine educational 
reform. 

The Dalton plan is plainly not a 
fad, a passing fashion which will be 
forgotton in a brief decade. In sub- 
stituting individual for mass produc- 
tion, the pupil’s initiative for the 
teacher’s coercion, it has taken a 
position from which it cannot be ex- 
pelled. But if results are to be reai- 
ly significant, it must associate itself 
with reform that goes beyond 
method. It must know the nature of 
the child and the laws of his develop- 
ment as the best psychology is only 
now coming to know them. 
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What Edison Thinks About Sleep 


Condensed from The Dearborn Independent (April 11, 


Allan L. 


LEEP does not make strength 

but it gives the strength that 

is in us an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate. Steam must accumulate 
in a boiler before it can be made to 
drive an engine. 

Edison is always pictured as a 
man who goes short of sleep and the 
world has long wondered how he 
does it. The answer is that he does 
not do it. Edison always gets all 
the sleep he needs. Except in the 
old days, when he used to drive him- 
self during the final period of an 
invention, nobody has ever seen him 
look tired. He can go to sleep in 
a minute and wake up in a second. 
At midday, he will go to sleep at 
12:40 o’clock and leave a request to 
be called at 1 o’clock, and he 1s 
up in an instant, wide-awake. 

Edison believes that pure intellect 
never wearies—that it could work on 
and on without feeling the slightest 
strain. But in man intellect works 
through matter; and matter, pushed 
too hard, undergoes chemical and 
perhaps other changes, the results 
of which we call fatigue. It is then 
the less important man—the physical 
man—who becomes weary and must 
be rested. 

“We need rest,’’ said Edison, 
“chiefly because of the burden put 
upon the heart by keeping the body 
in a sitting or standing position. 
When a man is up and about his 
heart is always working against 
gravity. It must take his blood when 
it gets to his feet and raise it, be- 
tween five and six feet, to the top 
of his head. During the course of 
a day, this is equivalent to the lift- 
ing of several tons. 

“When we lie down, a great bur- 
den is instantly taken off the heart. 
The great pump within us need then 
no longer lift; it has but to stir the 
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blood, as it were, and keep it moving 
in level channels. That is why one 
can rest without sleeping. Merely 
to lie down gives the heart an op- 
portunity to decrease its drafts upon 
our vitality. It is like decreasing the 
current going to a motor when some 
of the load is taken off. 

“But we do not fully rest unless 
we become unconscious. That is be- 
cause we do not know how completely 
to relax so long as we are awake. 
One cannot rest well when he is 
asleep unless he relaxes equally well. 
Rest and relaxation bear a definite 
proportion to each other. I have 
always been able to relax almost in- 
stantaneously and, I should say, com- 
pletely. I do not know exactly how 1 
do it. Of course, I know I turn my 
mind off the moment I lie down. 
That is the main thing. One cannot 
sleep and plan, or sleep and worry, 
at the same time. If one wants tv 
do a good job of worrying he should 
keep awake. Worrying is always a 
sign of a lack of poise or a lack of 
intelligence. It is more destructive, 
perhaps, than anything else we do. 

“T suppose that relaxation begins 
with a healthy body and continues ag 
a matter of habit. If one hasn’t the 
habit, the thing, therefore, is to g2 
about it at once to acquire it. Never 
take your troubles or your work t9 
bed with you. Lie on your back in 
such a manner that there need be 
not the slightest strain upon any 
muscle in your body. If you feel 
a strain anywhere, move your body 
a little. Assume such a position that 
not a single muscle will have to 
tighten to hold you where you are. 
And, when you have done this, close 
your eyes and shut off your brain. 
If you are in good condition, you 
will be asleep before you know it. 

“If you are not in good condition, 
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find out what is 
remedy it. If your stomach is com- 
plaining, do what it wants you to 
do. All that a good many persons 
need to do to sleep better is to gat 
away from the trough. They eat too 
much. They are stuffed with poisons 
of their own manufacture. 


the matter and 


“Some persons do not sleep well 
because they do not take enough 
exercise. Absurdly enough, some of 
those who take the least exercise eat 
the most food. What right has any- 
one to expect to sleep who stuffs 
and loafs? We should always re- 
member that sleep is the natural 
thing. It is not something that we 
have to coddle and coax to bring 
about. Live right and it will bring 
itself about. Inability to sleep is 
always a sign of bad habits.” 


Edison, however, does his sleeping 
in a very different way than most 
of us do it. He does not go to bed 
at 10 or 11 o’clock at night and 
stay there until morning. He sleeps 
several times during the 24 hours, 
his various naps ranging from 20 
minutes to an hour. He takes a nap 


in the middle of the day, another 
perhaps during the latter part of 
the afternoon, another one during 


the evening, and goes to bed around 
midnight or a little afterward. He 


has always had a cot in an alcove 
in his laboratory. It has nothing 
on it but a dark blanket. I have 


seen his white head on that cot many 
a time; his great brain turned off. 
After 20 minutes or so, his assistant 
would lay his hand on the “old 
man’s” shoulder, and he would get 
up instantly. 

Edison considers his cat-nap sleep- 
ing high wisdom and the reasons he 
gives for thinking so are very com- 
pelling. ~Edison’s idea is that it is 
not well to push fatigue too far, and 
that it is, therefore, well to rest just 
before one becomes too weary. 
Almost everyone knows what a pain- 
ful feeling comes when he stays uv 
just an hour or two too late. The 
extra hour or two seem to do more 
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harm than the 16 that went before 
them. All of which comes under 
the head of excessive strain; and ex- 
cessive strain is exceedingly harm- 
ful to the human system, particularly 
to the heart. 


Many generations of women have 
been told that ‘‘beauty sleep is what 
you get before 12 o'clock.” The 
grain of wisdom in this statement 
lies solely in the fact that if one 
retires an hour or two before mid- 
night he is more likely to avoid ex- 
cessive fatigue. 


When Edison invented the electric 
light and noted the phenomenon that 
later led to the radio, he swept into 
the ash can all the old couplets about 
going to bed with the chickens and 
rising with the lark. There is too 
much going on in the evening and 
too little from 4 to 7 o’clock in the 
morning. We are going to stay up 
too long to get much beauty sleep 
or health sleep before midnight. 
What we need to do, therefore, is to 
form the habit of sleeping a few 
minutes before we have opportunity 
to become overtired; taking two or 
three cat naps between morning and 
midnight, and then lying down for 
about seven hours of good sleep. 
Whoever has tried it knows what an 
enormous amount of rest one can get 
in 20 minutes during the day. 

Of course, it all seems very absurd 
now to talk about the rank and file 
of the population taking a 20-minute 
nap in the afternoon and another one 
early in the evening. Whatever is 
new is likely to seem absurd. But 
whatever is best can, within reason, 
be done. 

The people who live longest in this 
world are, as a class, those who take 
care of themselves. Taking care of 
one’s self does not necessarily mean 
doing as most others do; it is more 
likely to mean not doing as most 
others do. But no one can take 
care of himself who does not get 
enough sleep, or who permits him- 
self to drive on after the limits of 
safe fatigue have been reached. 
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Number One Madison Avenue 


Condensed from The Independent (Dec. 27, ’24) 


Henry Bruere 


NSURANCE, whose existence dates 
back but a little over two centu- 
ries, has become one of our great- 

est forces for progress, since its aims 
are identical with those of every 
human being—namely, elimination 
of sickness and prolongation of life. 

A few statistics about one life in- 
surance company will be of interest 
in helping you visualize one of the 
most characteristic American insti- 
tutions which, let us say, like the 
Ford car industry, has grown gigan- 
tic because of popularity and not be- 
cause of privilege. In Canada and 
the United States there are 12,000,- 
000 working-class families living in 
towns of more than 2,000 population. 
Five million of these families have 
one, several, or all of their members 
insured in this company. They own 
policies whose premiums are collecr- 
ed weekly in small amounts. There 
are 19,500,000 of such owners. Sup- 
plementing this number, of more cer- 
tain incomes, are another 3,500,000 
individuals who are _ insured in 
amounts of $1,000 to $1,000,000. 
But the average is $1,500. 

Lately, 750,000 in a new category 
of insured have been added. These 
are employees of businesses whose 
dependents are protected against the 
financial injury of their deaths bv 
group policies, a form of blanket in- 
surance without medical examination 
devised especially to protect em- 
ployees. One of these group policies 
at a stroke insured the lives of 
90,000 workmen. 

To take one illustration from a 
possible many, it would please Ben 
Franklin to know that last year this 
company paid $9,000,000 to young 
persons who 20 years ago at the age 
of two, began saving pennies in 
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weekly payments. Ninety-three 
thousand new policies are written 
each week on the weekly premium 
basis with an average of 20 cents 
per week per policy. Each month 
52,000 policies in sums of $1,009 
or over are issued. The total insur- 
ance placed last year was$2,359,034,- 
859. These policies were sold by 
17,000 full-time agents employed by 
the company who receive regular in- 
comes which are comparable to those 
of modest business men. 

Primarily, the business of this life 
insurance company is the elimination 
of death as a cause of destitution in 
the families of working people. The 
number of its policies in force is 
greater than one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Yet the by-products of this com- 
pany’s activities are in many respects 
its most useful contribution to na- 
tional well-being. Fifteen years ago 
the company began to cooperate with 
health departments and _ private 
health organizations to bring to all 
of its policy-holders, simple infor- 
mation on means of preventing di- 
seases of children and women, and 
the then greatest of all plagues, tu- 
berculosis. Week after week, for 
15 years this campaign has been 
continued with striking effect in re- 
duced mortality rates among the 
policyholders of the company. 

Furthermore, for the millions of 
its industrial policyholders, the com- 
pany through local nursing associa- 
tions or by employing its own nurses 
supplies nursing assistance in sick- 
ness. In 4,000 places these nursing 
arrangements are in effect. Last 
year these nurses made more than 
2,400,000 home visits. 

For six years it worked with au- 
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thorities of Framingham, Mass., to 
test the effect of constant education 
and preventive effort in reducing the 
prevalence of tuberculosis. One of 
the most dramatic documents in 
public-health history is the report 
recently published on this experi- 
ment showing an amazing reduction 
in tuberculosis mortality which was 
decreased from 120 per 100,000 to 
38.2 per 100,000—a reduction of 68 
per cent. 

In like manner a baby-saving cam- 
paign, through the application of 
scientific methods of public control 
and mother education, demonstrated 
in a locality of medieval health con- 
ditions that an infant mortality rate 
of 300 per 1,000 was not the result 
of poverty and a high birth rate, 
but of neglect of simple health 
measures. This enormous death toll 
was reduced by more than two-thirds 
to 98.4 per 1,000. 


The millions of policyholders see 
through their company the large 
panorama of the effect of health 
measures on life and happiness per- 
haps more vividly than does any 
other group of the population. By 
applying in private what they learn, 
as well as by these demonstrations, 
these health-awakened millions are 
vastly improving the well-being of 
the nation at large. This company 
has received in trust from its policy- 
holders nearly $1,500,000,000. These 
resources, which it would be virtual- 
ly impossible to gather in any other 
way, are a very important pillar in 
the whole economic structure of the 
two nations from which it has been 
derived. It has contributed abou: 
one-sixtieth of the total value of all 
American railways, for example. 


One hundred and fifty millions of 
this money has been loaned tv 
farmers to help them equip them- 
selves. Nearly $700,009,000 have 
gone into mortgage loans, with spe- 
cial encouragement to borrowers 
who are building modest individual 
homes. The company has recently 
completed several groups of apart- 
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ment houses in one of the boroughs 
of New York City, providing homes 
for 2,000 families. Through good 
management the company has been 
able to demonstrate that apartments 
of high order can be constructed to 
rent for $9 per room per month, 
and at the same time secure an ade- 
quate financial return. 


For 28,000,000 policies, this com- 
pany requires 8,000 clerical em- 
ployees. The home office houses 
7,500 people. Each noon over 7,000 
meals are served without charge in 
the main office for this staff, out- 
ranking any other restaurant in the 
number of individuals served at a 
meal. 


It is necessary to take especial 
measures to safeguard the health of 
so large a group of workers thrown 
into intimate contacts. All receive 
an entrance and annual medical ex- 
amination, and every six months a 
re-examination of teeth. For those 
underweight, a special milk diet is 
provided, served between meals. 


A gymnasium, a cooperative store 
where trifles that women need and 
staples such as shoes and stockings 
can be bought at less than market 
rates, and a large variety of appro- 
priate educational classes are among 
the many accessories to the seven- 
hour days of steady employment that 
are supplied by this business which 
serves a virtual nation of policy- 
holders. 


The management of the company 
is selected by directors, who in turn 
are chosen by the vote of policy- 
holders. They are for the most part 
men whose personal occupations as 
heads of important institutions mark 
them as worthy of confidence and 
capable of discharging great respon- 
sibilities. 


It is a substantial, thriving in- 
stitution, yet withal there are no 
profits derived from it. It is a ser- 
vice-at-cost business with earnings 
above the cost of insurance and ad- 
ministration distributed to the con- 
tributors, namely, the policyholders. 
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Tracking the Ground-Squirrel 


Condensed from The National Geographic (May '25) 
William T. Shaw, Washington State Experiment Station 


XTENDING widely over western 

North America are numerous 

species of ground-squirrels, 
many of which are represented by 
such multitudes of destructive indi- 
viduals as to make their presence in 
a territory a matter of economic con- 
cern. An annual loss of upward of 
$10,000,000 to the crops of the 
United States, the possibility of its 
transmitting the spotted fever in 
Montana and the bubonic plague in 
California and other southern and 
western States are considerations 
which have moved the Government 
to take serious steps toward the ex- 
termination of the ground-squirrel. 


The Columbian ground-squirrel is 
an active, sun-loving, gray-brown 
animal about the size of the eastern 
gray squirrel; differing from it, 
however, in that its body is less lithe, 
its tail much less bushy, and its ears 
noticeably short. 


The ground-squirrel does not need 
water; it prefers succulent vegeta- 
tion for the necessary moisture. This 
fact is responsible for the great dam- 
age done by it to growing grain; 
for, in attempting to obtain the de- 
sired amount of food and moisture 
from the tender stems of the develop- 
ing wheat, it soon converts a waving 
field into a wilted, broken stubble 

In mid-July a drought comes over 
the land of its habitat, and the 
squirrel can no longer find a trace 
of green vegetation. It would choke 
from sheer thirst, but instead it goes 
to sleep! 


This interesting adaptation might 
fittingly be called hibernation were 
it not that it is begun in midsummer. 
About the first of July the numerous 
family of May and June gradually 
disappears until, in the steady heat 
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of the early August days, not a 
squirrel is left; nor are they seen 
again until the snows of February 
are melting. 


During this period they are found 
in a remarkable state of death-like 
sleep. Their normal temperature. 
which ranges about 98 degrees F., 
falls to the remarkably low point of 
40 degrees F., and in a cold, clammy 
condition the animals exist for weeks 
at a time, exhibiting the merest 
traces of life, and in the latter stages 
of the long sleep developing a start- 
lingly death-like limpness which 
makes one marvel that such objects 
could ever again regain warmth and 
form and life. This they do, how- 
ever, sometimes in the surprisingly 
short space of a few hours. 

The end of February is the awak- 
ening time, and time is life to the 
squirrel. He must be stirring. In 
the interval against the returning of 
a sun-parched August day his family 
must be born, reared, and allowed to 
develop to such a stage as will safely 
carry the young past the dangers of 
their first winter’s hibernation—all 
this in a scant five months. 

By March 10 the more mature 
squirrels are mating, even at a time 
when the immature individuals of 
the previous year are still in their 
hibernating dens. The first of April 
finds new-born young in the nest, 
but it is not until nearly a month 
later that, on a bright sunny morn- 
ing, one may see dainty, fascinating- 
ly fluffy little creatures, all crowded 
wonderingly about the same small 
door, venturing scarcely an inch 
away, and ever delicately responsive 
to the danger call of the mother. 

Here they remain for a few days 
only, exploring the great winding 
burrows of the summer dens in which 
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they were born and playing in little 
squirrel-family tussels with their 
brothers on the sunny mounds about 
their doors; then a few days more 
of family life and the squirrel nest 
is shaken out. Now it is that they 
do such serious damage to the de- 
veloping grain. 

The country seems underlaid with 
a vast network of disconnected squir- 
rel dens, and in places where a firm 
soil exists, capable of maintaining 
their integrity for years. The young 
squirrels, together with the adults, 
scatter about over the fields, seeming 
to know by instinct where the old 
dens exist, even if to us all surface 
indications have been effaced. They 
soon open these unused deserted 
places, and shortly the fields of 
wheat begin to show circular areas 
of desolation. 

This period, just before the ripen- 
ing of the grain, is a time of great 
loss to the ultimate yield. Experi- 
ments with squirrels under fairly 
normal conditions show that they 
may consume daily about one-third 
of their weight at this season, 
and this would be equivalent to the 
destruction of 500 wheat stems, and 
consequently heads, per day to the 


squirrel, provided they fed upon 
nothing else. 
These observations apply to the 


country about Pullman, Wash., with 
an elevation of 2,500 feet. Twelve 
miles to the west, with an elevation 
of about 600 feet, these activities 
begin nearly a month earlier, and so 
vary with the altitude throughout 
the range of the species in the State. 


A description of a typical nest is 


taken from the field-notes: “The 
nest was very warm and dry and 
perfectly arched over. The bottom 


of the nest was made of rather fine 
grass and some dry, dusty earth, in 
which were buried over 100 bulbs of 
the wild onion. The hibernating 
squirrel lay in the nest, curled ver- 
tically, with the flat top of his skull 
pressed into his lap—a strangely un- 
comfortable position. At the mo- 
ment he was photographed he was 
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beginning to revive and had raised 
up a little.” 

Associated with the typical hiber- 
nating den is a most remarkable 
adaptation intended to protect the 
squirrel from all ordinary danger of 
being flooded. It consists of a drain 
or series of connected drains leading 
away from the hibernating cell, and 
is so cleverly constructed that water 
poured in any of the burrows is 
earried safely past the hibernating 
nest. 

While making a vertical section of 
a hibernation den for the purpose 
of photography, the idea suggested 
itself that some use might be made 
of these closed-in dens for the ex- 
termination of the animals when 
they awakened in the spring. In 
the large summer dens the squirrels 
are at liberty to shift about at will, 
through a series of tunnels, with a 
capacity in some instances of nearly 
300 feet of open burrow. But it 
occurred to us that a gas might bs 
used in the hibernating dens with 
deadly effect, for these contain not 
more than seven feet of burrow in 
contrast to the 250 or 300 feet of 
open tunnel in the summer den. 


With the discovery of a shaft indi- 
cating where the spring exit would 
be, we realized the possibility of 
using the hibernation den as an aid 
in control methods. When, in Feb- 
ruary, small holes began to appear, 
we entered upon our work of con- 
trol. 


Crude ‘bisulphide, an inexpensive 
liquid in its crude form, readily vola- 
tizes when exposed to the air, be- 
coming a poisonous gas. This sub- 
stance when introduced into the exit 
of the hibernating den immediately 
forms a heavy, deadly gas, which 
sinks at once into the recesses and 
results in a painless anesthetic death 
to the animal. Its use in these re- 
stricted hibernating dens is proving 
wonderfully effective. The winter 
pen is indeed a death-trap. A vital 
principle of this method of destruc- 
tion is that the squirrels killed are 
destroyed before the breeding season. 
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He Refused to be Beaten by Fate 


Condensed from Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan (Mar. ’25) 


William Slavens McNutt 


HE bravest and most utterly tri- 
i cceuhnan man I have ever known 

is George S. Hurst, one of the 
advertising heads of the J. B. Wil- 
liams Soap Co. He met the most 
dreaded human affliction—-blindness 
—and calmly, brainily, methodically 
fought it until nothing remained of 
the monster but a mere inconveni- 
ence. For 11 years, George Hurst 
has been creating designs and crit- 
icizing advertisements and wading 
daily through the normal routine of 
his job, without eyesight. 

The story of that victory is worth 
while because an understanding of 
it is equivalent to incalculable re- 
inforcements of ingenuity and cour- 
age to anyone in any sort of a hard 
situation. You cannot know the 
truth about George Hurst without 
knowing that your own problems, big or 
little, are a fraction of the size you 
thought them, and knowing, too, that 
your own courage and potential abilities 
are infinitely greater than you had ever 
dreamed. 

The battle began back in 1902, 
when Hurst was working his way 
through Yale. <A snowball flung in 
fun struck him between the eyes. 
The pain that followed was a dread 
threat to the young student because 
no less than six of his ancestors 
within three generations had suf- 
fered complete loss of vision. Hurst 
hurried to a New York specialist. 
The young man was afflicted with 
the family ailment, glaucoma. Hurst 
soon knew that ultimate sightless- 
ness was inevitable within ten years. 

He had at that time one great 
ally, the example of his great-uncle, 
an Ulster-born Irishman and an en- 
zineer by profession, who was strick- 
en with blindness while engaged in 
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building lighthouses on the Missis- 
sippi River. This indomitable an- 
cestor had shut his Belfast jaw and 
gone right on building lighthouses 
on the Mississippi in spite of his af- 
fliction. 

George Hurst decided that what 
had been done could be done again: 
that he could go into business, de- 
velop ability and reputation during 
the years left, and carry on after 
eyesight went as his ancestor had 
done before him. 

Hurst believed that if he succeeded 
in losing nothing of himself but his 
eyesight, he could carry on succegs- 
fully. But to do this he had to keep 
constantly out of his consciousness 
all taint of resentment, despair or 
fear. He knew that the presence in 
his mind of any of these qualities 
would result ultimately in the logs, 
to him, of something more than his 
eyes—the loss of normal courage 
normal cheerfulness, normal joy in 
living, capacity for normal reactions 
to the problems of business and life 
that he would have to meet. He was 
confident that he could prevent the 
impairment of any faculty of mind, 
soul or body—other than eyesight— 
by full employment of the power and 
will that is common to us all. Steady 
in this conviction, he did his daily 
work and went his way through a 
gradually dimming world to the thing 
he knew awaited him. 

Six years after he began with the 
soap company the curtain fell. Be- 
fore it dropped, he had a show-down 
talk with his employers. In a con- 
ference that followed Hurst’s state- 
ment of his case, the head of the firm 
said, “I believe Hurst without eyes 
will do more for us than anyone else 
I know with eyes.” 
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Hurst carries on in life and busi- 
ness practically as he did before eye- 
sight left him. His mail is read tv 
him. He operates a typewriter him- 
self by the touch system, but of 
course dictates most of his corre- 
spondence. Advertising illustrations 
are described to him, and he can 
then intelligently criticize and sug- 
gest. The suggestions are of value 
because Hurst lost nothing of him- 
self but his eyesight. 


George Hurst himself is fully cou- 
vinced that he is an average man 
who has achieved an unusual accom- 
plishment merely by the complete 
employment of the average man’s 
equipment of courage and will. Be- 
lieving this as he does, he is almost 
frantically eager to broadcast to 
average people the fact of which he 
is proof, the fact that the worst 
human affliction is just as bad and 
no worse than the person afflicted 
permits it to be; the fact that it is 
within the province of average hu- 
man power to decide whether loss 
of eyesight, for example, is a horrible, 
all-paralyzing curse, or just an in- 
convenience. 


“Tell people in trouble,’’ he said, 
“particularly people faced with the 
trouble that I’ve had to meet, that 
it isn’t anywhere near as bad as 
imagination pictures it. The most 
horrid vision of all to me was that 
of going for life into an inky blank- 
ness. It isn’t like that at all. It is 
like a great colorless shell which 
may be dull and forbidding or glow- 
ing and luminous with light and 
hope, according to the soul each man 
puts into it. 


“Be sure to get this over, for I 
believe that the principle holds good 
for adversity in all its million phases. 
Don’t let people be bluffed out of 
their courage! 


“Very seldom is anything as bad 
as we are accustomed to believe be- 
fore we have experienced it. If 
people will screw their courage to 
the sticking point and hold it there 
until the first sickening shock is 
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passed, I can absolutely guarantee 
them, if the case is one of blindness. 
that they will come through all 
right, and that there will be plenty 
of things worth living for still lett 
to them. 

“Tell them to put their best into 
what is left to them and keep their 
minds full of interesting experiences. 
Don’t let them think that they die 
when they go blind. They don’t! 
That thing we call our soul, tell them 
to keep that bright and strong and 
steadfast. 


“It is not so much what is taken 
from a man as what is left to him 
that determines what he will do 
and what he can do. Lots of things 
were left to me. Books, music, 
business and people. Life is the 
same now as it was before, except 
that the rules were’ suddenly 
changed. It is still a game, though, 
and a good one. 

“Audacity! Audacity and then 
more audacity! Tell people in trou- 
ble to keep audacity for their watch- 
word. Keep on going as nearly as 
possible as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Fight! Never take the 
world’s word for it that you cannct 
do what you are trying to do. 


“Then have a God. As sparks of 
a moment, it is great to feel, as we 
flash, that we are flashing for our 
moment with the Eternal as a back- 
ground. 

“T guess it all sounds trite and 
old-fashioned,” he said. “There is 
nothing new about it, but it works; 
it worked for me.” 

Trite and old-fashioned and true! 
Nothing of the conjuror’s trick about 
it. Just an average man who had 
fought his fight with the old-fash- 
ioned weapons of faith and courage 
and will, and fought with them to 
such purpose that for the last 11 
years he has done his work success- 
fully without eyesight to aid him. 

George Hurst stripped his trouble 
of all the horrid accouterments of 
superstition, delusion and tradition 
—and the monster stood forth as 
merely an inconvenience. 
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What About Egypt? 


Condensed from The World’s Work (May '25) 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


STOOD in the Libyan Desert, five 

hours’ camel ride from Cairo. 

Four white tents, glowing inside 
with red tapestries, stood in a row in 
the drab sand. Six camels lay rest- 
ing under their tasseled trappings, 
while the camel drivers squatted in 
a group beside them. These men 
represented the torn races which 
make up the life of Egypt—Abdul 
the Egyptian, lineal descendant of 
the folk who were civilized 5,0u0 
years before my own people had 
learned to build a house or make a 
weapon of brass. And there was 
Sadi, the Bedouin Arab whose race 
had conquered all the East and part 
of the West in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. And there was a 
Nubian of negroid blood, mixed with 
a little Egyptian, whose cousins are 
the Sudanese and the black races of 
the South, never civilized, still the 
children of darkness. 

They asked me whether there was a 
desert near London, and whether 
camels were used in England. They 
wanted me to take them back as ser- 
vants, and Sadi offered to sell me 
his son, 11 vears old, as a boy who 
would serve me always. 

It is these people for whom Egyp- 
tian politicians demand self-govern- 
ment. Many of them believed that 
Zaghlul Pasha would bring about an 
earthly paradise in Egypt by turning 
out the British. Others asked anxi- 
ous questions: “What about the 
water for our fields? In the old days 
before British rule our pashas taxed 
us to death, sold water to the rich 
and kept it from the poor. And if 
the English go, will not some other 
power—France or Italy—come with 
bombs and gas to capture our land 
after bloody warfare? It is perhaps 
better to keep the English. After all, 
it is they who dammed the Nile. It 
was they who liberated us from the 
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cruelty of the tax collectors. It was 
they who did away with torture and 
tiogging.”’ 

The Western life that lights Cairo 
with electricity and maintains great 
hotels, modern stores, tramway sys- 
tems, railroads, has hardly touched 
the character or habits of the Egyp- 
tian people. The tourists do not 
alter the old, unchanging customs. 
On the very outskirts of Cairo the 
Egyptian folk live in mud villages 
exactly like those of the ancient 
Egyptians 6,000 years ago. They 
have small hovels of sun-baked clay, 
hardly head-high, with narrow alleys 
where two men would not pass with- 
out rubbing shoulders. There they 
live with their goats and children. 
The village is only a resting place. 
They live out in the fields. 

The women squat outside their 
hovels as they knead the lumps of 
dough which make the same shaped 
loaves that are found in the tombs 
of the kings. Young mothers, with 
half-veiled faces, carry their babes 
straddled across the right shoulder, 
and tall water jars nicely balanced 
on their heads. 

They have lived thus since the 
dawn of history. They see no reason 
to live otherwise. On the edge of 
the fields, which raise two and some- 
times three crops a year, blindfolded 
oxen turn water-wheels as in the time 
of the Pharoahs. I watched the pie- 
tures of Egyptian life from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo. They are the same 
pictures, with only a few differences, 
that are carved on the walls of the 
tomb of Ptah-Hotep, who lived 4,000 
years B. C. 

There is only one political ques- 
tion in Egypt for the peasant in his 
field. It is water. If he cannot get 
water for his thirsty earth he starves 
and there is no hope in him. All 
history in Egypt, its cycles of pros- 
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perity and poverty, have depended on 
the storage and distribution of the 
Nile water. It was not until British 
engineers built the great dams from 
which they send a flow of water care- 
fully regulated throughout the length 
of the Blue Nile, that the Egyptian 
peasants had security for their plant- 
ing and reaping. If Britain stays, 
the area of cultivation will be spread 
to an almost unimaginable extent. 
because the water of the upper Nile 
has hardly been harnessed yet, in 
comparison with its enormous supply. 

If anarchy and war reigns there 
once more and the water power is 
cut off by hostile foes or corrupt 
Officials, the cotton of Egypt will be 
burned in the fields, and the wealth 
of Egypt will be dried up overnight. 
If England stays in Egypt the world's 
cotton supply will be largely in- 
creased and old deserts will become 
fertile again. After merely a tourist 
trip in Egypt, one sees that self- 
government and a British withdrawal 
would lead to anarchy and decadence, 
and worse than that—a new rising of 
the Mchammedan world, a new con- 
flict of European powers, eager to 
seize the land of the Pharoahs and 
the gateway of the East. 

On the civil side Great Britain is 
already withdrawing more rapidly 
than her cautious men think prudent. 
In every branch of the civil admini- 
stration Egyptian officials are replac- 
ing the British. The Egyptian chief 
of railways is, I am told, a brilliant 
administrator, and there is no falling 
off in efficiency. In other offices the 
work goes on without apparent 
hitch, but the whole system of Egyp- 
tian life is still propped up on British 
foundations of law and order and 
justice. 

The ablest men in the Egyptian 
Government are Turks and _ not 
Egyptians. In spite of their Western 
education, their fluent knowledge of 
French and English, and the pretty 
ladies they bring from Paris as wives 
and mistresses, they have the Ori- 
ental mind, which is slow to move. 
While political intrigue which des- 
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pises the welfare of the laboring 
people, seeks office for the profits 
derived from a world-old system of 
Oriental ‘“‘graft,’’ it is doubtful 
whether Egypt would prosper under 
such ‘“‘self-government.”’ It would 
not be Egypt for the Egyptians, but 
Egypt for the Turks, Egypt for the 
tax-collectors, Egypt for corrupt and 
capricious politicians. 

It is perhaps the Mohammedan re- 
ligion which has made Egypt sta- 
tionary through so many centuries. 
The faith of Islam with its fatalism, 
its fanaticism, and its social ethics 
seems to sterilize all activities of the 
human mind. 

It is only the university students 
in Cairo and Alexandria who envy 
the Western world. It is they who 
make the trouble in Egypt, and not 
the peasants in the fields, or the 
craftsmen in the villages. 

These old peoples cannot acquire 
independence in a year or two, or a 
century or two. Only by a very slow 
process of education will they be 
papable of self-government, and 
equal to the greater difficulty of con- 
trolling races not so far advanced as 
themselves, with justice and fair- 
dealing. For the peace of the world 
and the security of primitive folk, 
England must go on with her job 
of policing the Fast, irrigating, ad- 
ministering justice, maintaining or- 
der, guiding native officials, prevent- 
ing corruption as far as_ possible, 
checking cruelty. 

It is an imperialism which is not 
in favor with the democracies of the 
West, or with British taxpayers in 
English cities. But if the British now 
abandon their policy of imperialism 
out of weakness—as the Romans 
eventually tired of their colonies, 
and withdrew under the pressure of 
political and financial troubles—there 
would be the devil to pay. It would 
be the devil of flaming war and 
bloody anarchy from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indian Ocean. The 
map of the world would be changed 
again by the new convulsion of races 
and powers. 
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The Man Nobody Knows 


Part Three: The Social Man 


Excerpts from the Woman's Home Companion (Feb. '25) 
Bruce Barton 


WICKED falsehood has come 

down through the ages. Pilate 

was succeeded as governor of 
Jerusalem by Lentulus. The new 
governor gave a minute personal de- 
scription of our Saviour, concluding 
with the statement, “Nobody has ever 
seen him laugh.” The quotation from 
Lentulus is a forgery, penned by an 
unknown impostor ina later century: 
yet how persistently it has lived, and 
with what tragic thoroughness it has 
done its work! 

The Gospels tell a different story. 
But the writers were men of simple 
minds, and naturally gave greatest 
emphasis to the events which im- 
pressed them most. Since death is 
the most dramatic of all the phenom- 
ena of life, the crucifixion and the 
events immediately preceding it are 
set forth in complete detail. The 
Life of Jesus, as we read it, is what 
the Life of Lincoln would be if we 
were given nothing of his boyhood 
and young manhood, very little of his 
work in the White House and every 
detail of his assassination. 

The Jewish prophets were stern- 
faced men; there is not over-much 
humor in the Old Testament: hard 
sayings abound. It was the business 
of a prophet to denounce folks for 
their sins. John the Baptist was the 
last of this majestic succession of 
thunderers. Fresh from the car- 
penter shop came Jesus to stand and 
listen with the rest. To what degree 
was he _ influenced? For a_ time 
his preaching bore a decided resem- 
blance to John’s. He too talked of 
the imminence of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and warned his hearers that 
time was short. But little by little 
the note of warning diminished; the 
appeal to righteousness as a happier, 
more satisfying way of living in- 
creased. God ceased to be the stern, 
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unforgiving judge, and became the 
loving, friendly Father. He, himself, 
was less and less the prophet, more 
and more the companion. So much 
so, that John-—-imprisoned and de- 
pressed—began to be tortured by 
doubt. Was this Jesus really the 
man whom he had hoped would car- 
ry on his work? Had he, John, made 
a mistake? What were these rumors 
that came to him of Jesus’ conduct— 
his presence at parties, his failure to 
keep the stipulated fasts, the un- 
conventional habits of his followers? 
What did such unprophetic conduet 
mean? 

John sent two of his disciples to 
watch and to ask. And Jesus, know- 
ing how wide was the difference be- 
tween their attitude and his, refused 
to argue or defend. “Go and tell 
your master what you have seen and 
heard,” he said. “The sick are 
healed, the blind receive their sight 
and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. It is true that I 
do not fast, nor forego the everyday 
pleasures of life. John did his work 
and it was fine... and these results 
which you have seen these are 
my evidence.” 

He loved to be in the crowd. Ap- 
parently he attended all the feasts 
at Jerusalem not merely as religious 
festivals but because all the folks 
were there and he had an all-em- 
bracing fondness for folks. We err 
if we think of him as a social out- 
sider. To be sure, it was the ‘‘poor” 
who “heard him gladly,” and most 
of his close associates were men and 
women of the lower classes. But 
there was a time when he was quite 
the favorite of Jerusalem. The 
story of his days is dotted with these 
phrases: “A certain ruler desired 
him that he should eat with him.” 

“They desired him greatly to 
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remain and he abode two days.”’... 
Even after he had denounced the 
Pharisees as “hypocrites” and ‘‘chil- 
dren of the devil,’’ even when the 
clouds of disapproval were gathering 
for the final storm, they still could 
not resist the charm of his presence, 
or the stimulation of his talk. Close 
up to the end of the story we read 
that a ‘‘certain chief of the Pharisees 
desired him that he would dine at 
his house.’”’ 


No other public character ever had 
a more interesting list of friends. It 
ran from the top of the social ladder 
to the bottom. Nicodemus, the mem- 
ber of the supreme court, had too 
big a stake in the social order to 
dare to be a disciple, but he was 
friendly all the way through, and 
notably at the end. Some unknown 
rich man, the owner of an estate on 
the Mount of Olives, threw it open 
to Jesus gladly as a place of retire- 
ment and rest. A Roman centurion 
was glad to be counted among his 
acquaintances; the wife of the stew- 
ard of Herod, and probably the stew- 
ard himself, contributed to his com- 
fort. And in the last sad hours, when 
the hatred of his enemies had com- 
pleted its work and his body hung 
lifeless from the cross, it was a rich 
man named Joseph—a rich man who 
would have sunk into oblivion like 
all the other rich men of all ages ex- 
cept for this one great act of friend- 
ship—who begged the authorities for 
his body, and having prepared it for 
burial laid it in a private tomb. 

Such were his associates among 
the socially elect. What sort of 
people made up the rest of his circle? 
All sorts. Pharisees, fishermen, mer- 
chants and tax collectors; cultivated 
women and outcast women; soldiers, 
lawyers, beggars, lepers, publicans 
and sinners. What a spectacle they 
must have presented trailing after 
him through the streets, or covering 
the side of the green slopes of the 
mountain where he delivered his one 
long discourse! 

Wherever Jesus went the children 
flocked. They are neither attracted 
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by prominence nor awed by its pres- 


ence. Their instinct cuts through all 
outward semblance with a keen, swift 
edge; unfailingly they comprehend 
who are real and who are not. With 
a knowledge which is the accumu- 
lated wisdom of all the ages they 
recognize their friends. 

So they swarmed around, climbing 
on his knees, tugging at his gar- 
ments, begging to hear more of his 
stories. It was all highly improper 
and wasteful in the disciples’ eyes. 
They hastened to remind him that he 
had important engagements. They 
tried to push the eager mothers back. 

But Jesus would have none of it. 
“Suffer the little children to come 
unto me!”’ he commanded. And he 
added one of those sayings which 
throws so vast a light upon the spirit 
of his gospel. ‘“‘They are the very 
essence of the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
he said. ‘“‘Unless you become like 
them you shall in no wise enter in.’ 
Like them—like little children— 
laughing, joyous, unaffected, trust- 
ing implieitly, with time to be kind. 

The message of Jesus was not of 
a petulant Creator, who had lost 
control of his creation and, in wrath, 
was determined to destroy it all. Not 
a stern Judge dispensing impersonal 
justice. Not a rigid Accountant, 
checking up the sins against the 
penances and striking a cold, hard 
balance. Not any of these, but a 
great Companion, a wonderful 
Friend, a_ kindly, indulgent, joy- 
giving Father. 

His last supper with his disciples 
was an hour of solemn memories. 
He talked earnestly, but the whole 
purpose of his talk was to lift up 
their hearts, to make them think 
nobly of themselves, to fill their 
spirits with a conquering faith. 

“My joy I leave with you,” he 
declared. ‘“‘Be of good cheer,” he 
exclaimed. Joy ...cheer... these 
are the words by which he wished 





to be remembered. But down 
through the ages has come the 
wicked falsehood that he never 
laughed. 
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Preventing Business Depressions 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (May ’'25) 
Carl Snyder 


T is a notable fact that up to the 
end of the last century business 
depressions seemed, to those who 

observed them carefully, to be 
steadily growing worse. But the 
student of that day dealt largely 
with newspaper reports of things, for 
the chances of accurate measura- 
ment were few. We now know very 
definitely that instead of these de- 
pressions or “hard times’’ getting 
worse they have been steadily grow- 
ing milder. 

We now have careful and reliable 
measures of the volume of trade, and 
of its ups and downs, running back 
a full half-century, depicted in 
charts and graphs and closely meas- 
ured in actual percentages of varia- 
tion from what we call the normal 
line or rate of growth. And one 
thing that is quite new and definite 
is the proof that our modern indus- 
trial civilization is steadily growing 
more strongly integrated, more 
stable, and more efficient, meaning 
thereby that the average livelihood 
is becoming surer and the chances of 
starvation, even for the most poorly 
equipped members of society, grow- 
ing less and less, and that we may 
confidently look forward to a day 
when what we call poverty will be 
practically extinct. A highly re- 
markable prospect! But how do we 
know this? 

An investigation was begun sev- 
eral years ago towards obtainine 
those definite measures which alone 
could yield sure knowledge, and this 
work is now largely completed. The 
methods that were followed were the 
same as those of any other scientific 
inquiry. In a new index of the 
Volume of Trade we included, for 
the last five cr six years at least, 
some 56 independently calculated 
series, sampling almost everything 
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in the way of business measures 
from all our old friends such as bank- 
clearings, pig-iron production, em- 
ployment, and imports and exports, 
to new measures of wholesale and 
retail trade, the most diversified 
forms of industry; car loadings, elec- 
trical power production, and even 
such things as the volume of new 
life-insurance written, advertising. 
amounts paid for amusements, and 
speculation in stocks and cotton and 
grain. 

All of these were combined into 
what is known as a weighted index, 
that is, one giving each of the 56 
items a weight according to its im- 
portance and representative value; 
and this composite index is now avail- 
able by months from Jan., 1919. 
Each of these series was calculated 
in terms of its normal rate of growth 
or computed trend of past years. 

Thus if the amount of cotton con- 
sumed by the cotton mills in this 
country has shown, like the popula- 
tion of the country during the last 
80 years, a very definite and char- 
acteristic rate of growth, then we 
may compute this trend, and then 
measure the variations from this 
trend, in any given month or year, 
in percentages of the normal or ex- 
pected amounts. Practically every 
industry and form of trade activity, 
taken separately, shows such a char- 
acteristic rate of growth; but almost 
always, if you take the period long 
enough, this shows a steadily de- 
creasing tendency. All this corre- 
sponds closely to our rate of growth 
in population, which was very high 
in the first enumerations of the 
Young Republic and which has been 
slowly declining ever since, forming 
what our mathematical friends call 
a parabolic trend. 

What this composite index shows 
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is that the change from the fictitious 
prosperity of war-time to the deep 
depression of the collapse that fo}- 
lowed, and back again to the general 
well-being of the last two years and 
more, is a change from about ten per 
cent above to the ten per cent below 
this normal line of growth. 


It was possible to construct other 
measures, by months, running back 
50 years. What was found was that 
these ups and downs of trade have 
in these 50 years been steadily grow- 
ing less and less. And, as this ten- 
dency has been so clear and continu- 
ous, the clear inference is that it will 
continue until what we call the busi- 
ness cycle has been largely ironed 
out. Of course we shall always have 
wide variations in different indus- 
tries and lines of activity as the lead- 
ers in these different groups make 
good or bad guesses as to what the 
demand or consumption will be in 
their particular lines. But these bad 
guesses or overestimates will scarce- 
ly be so synchronous and general as 
to prostrate the whole country in 
grinding periods of distress such as 
we had in the Nineties, in the Seven- 
ties, and so often in earlier times. 


We have now, it would seem, 9 
very simple and almost automatic 
safeguard against periods of exces- 
sive optimism and overexpansion and 
consequent overproduction—if our 
business men can be familiarized with 
the new knowledge which we now 
possess. And with no booms—no 
depressions and no hard times... . 
This perhaps is coming rather quick- 
ly. It is a very striking thing that 
the oldest and foremost of our unl!- 
versities includes business and trade 
phenomena as a subject for inten- 
sive study. The Harvard Committee 
of Economic Research, devoted e3- 
pecially to the development of busi- 
ness statistics and their use as 
means of anticipations of the future, 
and the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration which 
has recently acquired an endowment 
of over five millions of dollars, are 
probably the most outstanding edu- 
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cational developments of this genera- 
tion. 


Hardly less remarkable have been 
the enlightened undertakings of 
some of our most highly organized 
corporations, such as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose 
policies have been so largely guided 
by and its outstanding success so 
largely due to the intelligent use of 
statistical research. 


The policies of certain banks are 
now largely dominated by the results 
of statistical conclusions. In the 
Same way we find scores of manu- 
facturing and business enterprises 
which have discarded the “hunch” 
to take up with the far more profit- 
able methods of what we may call 
statistical inference. 


Important, in time, must this new 
knowledge prove to the manufac- 
turer and to the employer every- 
where. It provides him with maps 
and charts, signal stations and ob- 
servation towers in what has hither- 
to been very much of a trackless 
jungle. It is hard when trade is 
moving briskly and prices rising not 
to take advantage of the tempting 
profits offered and drive on to excess. 
Conversely, when things have gone 
all wrong from general excess, it 
is very difficult to have the courage 
to adventure early on the return of 
prosperity. Here are new props, 
alike for caution and courage at the 
right time. 


In other words, the character cf 
business adventure will take on a 
new phase. It will have more of 
certitude and of calculated fore- 
sight. We shall probably have less 
of enthusiastic ‘‘go-getters’’ in the 
saddle and more of business science. 


Most assuredly, business judg- 
ment and foresight will continue to 
be one of the highest possessions of 
society. But it will cease, I believe, 
to be the rule-of-thumb variety; and 
it should be largely guided and aided 
by the new and trustworthy meas- 
ures of business which we now pos- 
sess. 
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Fringe of the Fantastic 


Excerpts from The Century Magazine (April '’25) 


E Alexander Powell 


E were sitting on the veranda 

of a trading post in a little bush 

village on the Lualaba River. Of 
the men who sprawled in the canvas 
campchairs beside me one was a 
Belgian ivory-hunter, two were Enz- 
lish traders, the fourth a captain of 
native constabulary. All of them 
had lived in equatorial Africa for 
years, and knew the Congo better 
than most people know their own 
counties. I had listened fascinated, 
for these were men who knew 
whereof they spoke. 


In response to some query I had 
made about the disposal of the dead, 
Heymann, the ivory-hunter, had 
been describing to us the strange 
practices of the Bateke, who bury 
a chief under the floor of his own 
hut. The mats in which the body 
is wrapped, he had explained, are 
cut over the mouth and, in filling 
up the grave after interment, a pole 
is placed in a vertical position, one 
end on the mouth of the corpse, the 
other protruding from the grave. 
When the earth has been filled in 
and trodden down, the pole is with- 
drawn, leaving a small hole running 
from the surface to the mouth of the 
corpse. And into this hole, from 
time to time, palm wine is poured. 
so that the deceased may not lack in 
death the liquor which gladdened his 
heart when living. 

“They are even more considerate 
of their dead right here on the 
Lualaba,’’ remarked Newton, an 
English trader. ‘A really big chief 
always has a lot of slaves who fol- 
low him around, paddle his canoes, 
and otherwise wait on him. When 
he dies, it is not fitting that he 
should enter the spirit world unat- 
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tended, as though he were only a 
slave himself. Wives will be needea 
to cook and care for him, so, when 
the time for burial comes, a retinue 
of attendants is provided for him,” 

“You don’t mean to say,’ I ex- 
claimed, incredulity in my _ tone, 
“that the authorities permit that 
sort of thing?’’ I looked at the 
young police officer for confirmation. 

“We do the best we can to stop 
it,’”’ he explained, ‘‘but this is a very 
large country, remember, a third the 
size of the United States, with more 
than 2,000 blacks for every white 
man. Such things are not easy to 
control.”’ 

“That is the trouble with talking 
to strangers,’’ the other trader broke 
in bruskly. ‘They always seem to 
think that we are trying to spoof 
them—to pull their leg. I don’t 
suppose you will believe me when 1 
tell you that I know of a paramount 
chief among the Nkundo people who 
never sits on a stool or on the ground 
—not in public, at least. When he 
wants to sit down, one of his slaves 
stretches himself on the ground, 
face downward, and the chief sits 
on him. Another supports him from 
behind by leaning against him, back 
to back, and two others hold up his 
arms—a sort of human throne.” 

Heyman, the elephant-hunter, must 
have caught the flicker of incredulity 
that crossed my face. 

“Down the river,’’ he said, “not 
60 kilometers from where we are sit- 
ting, is a place called Kasongo. The 
natives there hold to the belief that 
their paramount chief must never 
sleep on a mat like ordinary beings. 
So, in the old days—and the custom 
may still be followed for all I know 
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—he used a mattrelt made of 
women. Twelve of them were used, 
laid alternately, head and feet, and 
he slept on the lot.” 


“If I were to tell that story to my 
friends at home,”’ I said, ‘“‘they would 
say either that I was a liar or that 
the heat of Africa had affected my 
brain.” 


“Yes, I know,” said Newton, 
wearily. ‘“‘That is always the point 
of view of stay-at-homes. Merely 
because a thing is a bit out of the 
ordinary, because it is beyond their 
narrow horizons, they refuse to be- 
lieve it.”’ 


**Yes,”” he added reflectively, ‘‘it 
isn’t necessary to lie about the Con- 
go. Some of the things that happen 
out here, happen within sight of 
police barracks and mission stations, 
are so unbelievably fantastic that it 
wouldn’t be possible to imagine 
them.” 


“So we're really on the fringe of 
the fantastic,’’ I suggested, laughing. 


“Yes,’’ he answered soberly; ‘‘you 
are damned well right. Weare... 


The food on the river steamers 


was so abominable that at last, 
growing desperate, I sent Amoni 
ashore to buy some eggs. I learned, 


however, that when it became bruited 
about that I ate eggs, it created 
much unfavorable comment among 
Amoni’s native friends, being, in the 
eyes of the African, a very debased 
sort of diet; for does not an egg 
contain a chicken unborn? And, ii 
I must eat eggs, then why did I not 
wait, they demanded, until they were 
just old enough, so that I could taste 
the flavor of the chick inside? 


Yet the same native who shudders 
at the thought of your eating an 
egg will himself eat anything. This 
was illustrated by a story told me 
by a Canadian mining engineer. 
While going down river in a canoe, 
his paddlers saw floating in the 
stream the carcass of a dog. It had 
been dead a long time, judging from 
the odor. But, despite his protests, 
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they fished it out and, upon stopping 
for the night, built a fire and cooked 
it. They were frankly puzzled when 
the Canadian refused to touch the 
portion they proffered him on the 
ground that its odor was nauseating. 


“But, Bwana,” protested the head- 
man, ‘‘we don’t eat the smell. We 
eat the dog.” 


It was in Kinshasa that I first 
heard of the sinister secret society, 
whose members disguise themselves 
as leopards to commit murder. 
When in quest of prey the members 
usually run in packs of a dozen or 
more, and, when slinking on all fours 
through the darkness, wrapped in 
their spotted skins, they are said 
to bear a startling resemblance to 
leopards. The paws of the leopard- 
skin are fashioned into rude gloves, 
the fingers terminating in iron claws 
several inches long, with which the 
assassins kill their victims. An 
American engineer told me that on 
one occasion, the native sentries 
guarding his camp were attacked in 
the night by human leopards. One 
man had his throat torn out by the 
iron claws of his assailants; the 
other, though terribly mutilated, 
lived to tell the tale. 


The ramifications of the order 
cover virtually the whole of Central 
Africa. The Belgian Government 
has, of course, employed the most 
vigorous measures to combat the or- 
ganization, but its operations are so 
wide-spread that no sooner are they 
suppressed in one locality than thev 
break out in another, as evidenced 
by the reports that come into the 
settlements from time to time of 
some chief or witch-doctor in the 
hinterland who has been found dead 
at the edge of his village, or even 
within his own hut, his body gashed 
by savage claws, but with human 
footprints all around. 


“Fantastic!” I hear you say. Of 
course. But he who travels in inner 
Africa must remember that he is al- 
ways on the fringe of the fantastic. 
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The Battle of Stone Mountain 


Condensed from Liberty (May 16, ’25) 


Walter Davenport 


N Georgia they say that long be- 
fore Mrs. Helen Plane was struck 
by her great inspiration scores of 

men and women had said that some- 
thing magnificent should be done to 
or with Stone Mountain. Think of 
standing a quarter of a mile from 
the base of Niagara Falls at its flood 
and then seeing it suddenly con- 
geal, the whole great torrent become 
solid and motionless. . Then you 
have a vision of that hulking stone 
which blurts without warning from 
the flat country, 16 miles out ef 
Atlanta. 

Mrs. Plane’s inspiration was sim- 
ple, as all great ideas are. There 
on the stone face of Sam Venable’s 
hill of gray granite should be the 
story of the lost but still holy cause. 
A symbol of the South. And who 
but Robert E. Lee should be that 
symbol? She offered her suggestion 
to the Atlanta Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

A committee waited upon Samuel 
H. Venable, one of whose ancestors 
acquired Stone Mountain from an aid 
of old General Oglethorpe, the price 
being one mule. Legend has it that 
the Venable mule was well nigh as 
immovable as the granite hill and 
that each party to the transaction 
hurried off to laugh heartlessly at 
his victory. 

With a sweeping gesture Sam Ven- 
able offered the ladies the face of 
his mountain. 

It was decided to invite the sculp- 
tor, Gutzon Borglum, to Atlanta to 
see Stone Mountain. Now, this 
mountain is 8,000 feet long and 
seven miles around its base. The 
geologists say it is all granite—ex- 
cept a worn carpet of bricky clay on 
the less abrupt slope. It was Borg- 
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lum’s time to dream, and his vision 
left the ladies a little stunned. One 
head etched upon that granite scroll? 
Why, it would be as if one placed a 
postage stamp upon the largest barn 
door in the South. That was the 
Borglum simile. He sketched, with 
his tongue, a great panorama of 
marching men and horses, of trund- 
ling cannon and rippling flags, of 
heroic hosts sternly set against an 
invader from the North. There 
should be Lee and Jackson and Davis, 
flanked by Longstreet, Forrest, Stuart, 
Early and Bragg, and following them 
the younger pride of the South. 
A united nation would behold in 
reverence. In all the world there 
would be no other memorial so vast. 

The Atlanta Chapter of the 
Daughters fina:ly appealed to their 
husbands, their brothers, their bank- 
ers and their lawyers for help. As 
a result, in March, 1917, the Stone 
Mountain association was incorpor- 
ated. It was agreed—and very little 
has been agreed upon since—that 
the gentlemen of Atlanta give a 
luncheon, to which were invited rep- 
resentatives of the other common- 
wealths which formed the erstwhile 
Confederacy. Nine representatives 
of nine States, each appointed by his 
Governor, attended, and, while there 
were no fast pledges, it was rather 
clearly understood that after Georgla 
had set her central group of Lee, 
Davis, and Jackson on the mountain’s 
face, the others would follow with 
their heroes and their contributions 
to the whole panorama. 

What all this would cost was mere- 
ly guessed at. Five million seemed to 
be the favorite sum. And ther, as 
far as one can learn, nothing was 
done until 1919, when, using his 
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own money to fetch stone cutters 
and cutting machinery, not to speak 
of engineers, to Stone Mountain, Mr. 
Borglum set to work modeling, and 
measuring, and projecting, and de- 
livering optimistic orations. 


The more he spoke the more en- 
thusiastic Georgia became. But, 
speak as he would, the funds re- 
quired were laggard. Something 
had to be done, and it was. It start- 
ed on May 1, 1923, and consisted of 
the present officers, executive com- 


mittee, and directorate of the as- 
sociation. There has been something 
doing ever since; but, unhappily, 


very little of it occurred on the face 
of Stone Mountain. 


Borglum agreed to have the cen- 
tral group—Lee, Davis, and Jackson 
—done by September, 1926. For 
this he was to be paid $250,000, out 
of which he was to defray the ex- 
penses of the labor and some of the 
working equipment and compensate 
himself. The association was of the 
opinion that, having hired Borglum 
to carve figures on the mountain, he 
would confine himself to that alone. 
Borglum thought that the associa- 
tion would devote itself to collecting 
money and paying such bills as he 
accumulated. 

Frequently officers of the associa- 
tion would ride out to Stone Moun- 
tain to see what had been done. 
Borglum says it was clear to him 
that the association thought he 
ought to produce Lee in a couple of 
months, Davis in six weeks or s0, 
and Jackson some afternoon. 





But for months the face of the 
mountain remained inviolate and 
Borglum was still pouring his artistic 
soul into his modeling clay and 
working on schemes which would 
transfer the lines of the model to 


the granite. This was no child’s 
job. That much is apparent to the 
most ignorant. The association 


knew it, but couldn’t conceal its dis- 
appointment that nothing except 
ropes and pipes and slings appeared 
on the granite. 
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Seventeen months passed. The 
newspapers of the country were filled 
with pictures of Borglum hacking 
away at Stone Mountain, Borglum 
ushering prominent visitors around 
his modeling shacks, Borglum deliv- 
ering speeches. Seldom, if ever, did 
the newspapers refer to the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Memorial As- 
sociation, but always to Gutzon Borg- 
lum’s mighty work of art. 


At the end of those 17 months, 
Stone Mountain bore nothing but 
the head of General Lee. It is larger 
than Helen Plane saw it in her vi- 
sion. That part of his face not hid- 
den by his slouch hat covers 30 
square feet of rock. On the brim 
of his hat 20 men may sit. The 
association could show that it had 
spent $185,000. Those who had 
pledged themselves to give money 
began to shy. If, they asked, the 
head of General Lee cost $185,000, 
what will all of him cost, including 
his horse? And what of Davis and 
Jackson? And when one considers 
that from the hoofs of Lee’s horse 
to the crown of Lee’s hat the height 
was to be that of a 15-story build- 
ing—well, one was given to think- 
in, if nothing else. 


One way out of the muck, said 
Messrs. Borglum and Venable, was 
for Hollins Randolph, president of 
the association, to resign. Mr. Ran- 
dolph not only did not resign, but, 
according to Sam Venable, has so 
selected his admissions committee 
that nobody not pledged to the Ran- 
dolph policies can be admitted to the 
councils of the Stone Mountain as- 
sociation. 


It must be clear to you, by this 
time, that the affairs of the associa- 
tion were becoming somewhat un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Borglum was here, 
there, and yonder, making speeches 
and asking for money. He was seek- 
ing some $49,000 from the associa- 
tion which, he claimed, was due him 
personally. The association did not 
give Mr. Borglum the $40,000 and 
the sculptor replied with the sug- 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Be A Good Sport 


Excerpts from The Delineator (May '25) 


Fielding H, Yost, Director of Athletics, Univ, of Michigan 


HE perfect democracy—man- 

kind’s objective—will be a state 

of society in which perfect 
sportsmanship will prevail. Sports- 
manship is a term most frequently 
associated with competitive games, 
but in its final analysis it is equally 
applicable to all human relationships. 
It implies a perfect regard for the 
rights of others and a perfect respect 
for the ambitions and attainments 
of one’s fellow men. 

In other words, a democracy is as 
nearly perfect as the sportsmanship 
of the individuals comprising it. It 
is a fact that any one can easily 
prove for himself by a careful study 
of social history that the nations 
that have made the most progress 
in civilization have been those in 
which the ideals and practice of 
sportsmanship were the highest. 

Since sportsmanship can best be 
taught on the athletic field, it fol- 
lows that the most progressive na- 
tions have been those that have paid 
the most attention to clean, manly, 
vigorous sport. Spectators as well 
as the players should learn sports- 
manship. There can be no denying 
that the standard of sportsmanship 
in American crowds is constantly 
improving; but up to date it has not 
reached the splendid sportsmanship 
of the athletes themselves. 

A vital part of every child’s edu- 
cation is received on the playground, 
and the lessons in sportsmanship 
that he learns there will have a 
marked effect on his later life. The 
Duke of Wellington’s famous remark 
that the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playgrounds of the great Eng- 
lish public schools might be com- 
bined with that equally famous re- 
mark of Daniel Webster: ‘The sun 
never sets on the British empire,’ 
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to show that Britain’s leadership in 
world affairs and her victories in 
commerce and science as well as in 
war have been due to the training 
in sportsmanship her youth has re- 
ceived. 


In a recent address, President 
Coolidge said: ‘It is characteristic 
of almost the entire American life 
that it has a worthy regard for clean 
and manly sports. It has little ap- 
petite for what is unwholesome or 
brutal.”” This is an exemplification 
of sportsmanship. You cannot pie- 
ture an American crowd enjoying a 
bull-fight, for example, because from 
the very beginning the animal has 
no chance. 


The average American is jealous 
of his reputation for sportsmanship. 
While we have no exact equivalent 
for the British expression, ‘It isn’t 
cricket,’’ we have exactly the same 
attitude toward unfairness. A true 
American would rather take just a 
little that is honestly gained than 
a whole lot that was won by un- 
sportsmanlike methods. The worst 
insult that you can offer him is to 
call him a “poor sport.” 


The whole question of sportsman- 
ship and its bearing on human re- 
lations is most admirably summar- 
ized by John Galsworthy, who 
writes: “Sport, which still keeps the 
flag of idealism flying, is perhaps the 
most saving grace in the world at 
the moment, with its spirit of rules 
kept, and regard for the adversary, 
whether the fight is going for or 
against.’ When, if ever, the fair-play 
spirit of sport reigns over interna- 
tional affairs, the cat force which 
rules there now will slink away and 
human life will emerge for the first 
time from the jungle.” 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
gestion that he be given the disposal 
of the memorial half-dollars which 
were about to be struck off by the 
United States Mint. 


Mr. Borglum asked Congress tv 
investigate the association’s affairs. 
Congress balked, and Mr. Borglum 
appealed in like voice to the Presi- 
dent. The President declined. Mr. 
Borglum appealed to other bodies 
and persons to “investigate and re- 
organize the memorial and national- 
ize its management.” He failed in 
that. Then he issued a statement to 
the newspapers, saying that the as- 
sociation had ceased to function. 


But he was wrong. At that very 
moment the executive committee of 
the association was meeting with the 
express purpose of firing Gutzon 
Borglum. Mr. Albert Howell, the 
sculptor’s attorney, appealed to the 
committee to delay its deliberations 
until Mr. Borglum could appear be- 
fore it and state his case. Mr. Borg- 
lum was at the moment on a train 
racing back to Atlanta from Wash- 
ington. 

He arrived in Atlanta, to be met 
by newspapers and reporters, both 
of which bore the tidings that, an 
hour before, Borglum had ceased t9 
be the sculptor of the Stone Moun- 
tain Confederate Memorial. 

Mr. Borglum leaped into a motor 
car. He leaped out cof it at Store 
Mountain. He entered his modeling 
shack with a sledge hammer in hand. 
Hire another ‘o finish the job, huh? 
Well, not with Borglum’s models! 
He smashed them to bits. 


He caught a northbound train. 


Sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, and irate 
lawyers followed him. Why was he 
fleeing? Not, says he, because he 


had done wrong, but just because 
another hour in Georgia would have 
meant but another hour of pain. His 
friends say he was just a little afraid 
of being mobbed by Klansmen. At 
any rate, he came to rest in North 
Carolina, where he was arrested for 
destroying those models which the 
association claimed as its own. 
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And then he was released. The 
Stone Mountain Association decided 
that it had trouble enough without 
facing its erstwhile hired genius in 
court. Besides, there was the 
Atlanta Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, the 
powerful Atlanta ‘‘Constitution,” and 
Sam H. Venable standing back of 
Borglum. Particularly Venable. 


Mr. Venable doesn’t care for Mr. 
Randolph. I told him that Mr. Ran- 
dolph had said that the monument 
would go right on; that Mr. Venable 
ceded 1,500 feet of Stone Mountain 
scarp to the association. 

Fifteen hundred feet? No, sir! 
From an iron box Mr. Venable took 
a blue print and a deed. Here, sir, 
peruse these, sir. No; Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s association hasn’t 1,500 feet. 
It has 1,000 feet. And for some 
reason or other the head of General 
Lee is so placed on Stone Mountain 
that there will have to be a com- 
plete revision of the group of gen- 
erals if they are all to get on the 
alloted space—unless Sam Venable 
relents. 


And that is not all. Sam Venable 
holds the key to the future of the 
great Confederate memorial. The 
charter under which Mr. Randolph’s 
association operates has it that if 
the central group is not completed 
before midsummer of 1928 the title 
of Stone Mountain’s scarp reverts 
back to the Venables. 


Augustus Lukeman, a sculptor of 
Virginia, has agreed to take up the 
chisel dropped by Borglum. He says 
he will scurp Borglum’s designs and 
eliminate the head already carved. 

The association is  financially— 
well, lame, anyway. It took Gutzon 
Borglum since the spring of 1923 to 
affix the head of Lee on the granite. 
If a new sculptor makes new models 
and starts all over again—but work 
it out for yourself. It sounds like 
simple arithmetic. 
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Dinosaur Cities 


Condensed from The Survey (May 1, '25) 
Clarence S, Stein 


O the few the great city gives 

all: to the millions it gives an- 

nually less and less. In spite of 
sanitary codes, tenement house laws, 
and various other urban reforms, the 
prospects for decent human living 
have become distinctly worse in New 
York during the last generation. And 
New York, unfortunately, represents 
the goal towards which all our big- 
ger centers are striving with might 
and main. For this reason I pro- 
pose to examine New York’s plight, 
and to ask: How long can we stand 
the strains and difficulties that are 
peculiar to our large congested cen- 
ters? One can get a better notion 
of the present plight of the Great 
City in general if we follow the great- 
est city, New York, through a series 
of breakdowns that have attended 
its growth. 


New York had, as early as 1835, 
ereated a housing shortage and a 
slum. area. The city has never 
caught up with its original shortage. 
Today half the population are living 
in quarters which are below the 
standard fixed as safe and sanitary 
by the tenement house law of 1901: 
these tenements are within reach of 
the unskilled worker because they 
do not possess running water, the 
heating apparatus and the sanitary 
facilities which represent the mini- 
mum standard for safe living quar- 
ters today. The new tenements meet 
a minimum standard of sanitation 
and ventilation; but they do this at 
a price beyond the reach of two- 
thirds of the population. In any 
great city there are not enough de- 
cent quarters to go around; and the 
bigger the city the remoter are its 
chances of solving the housing prob- 
lem. 
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The second breakdown of the city 
occurs in its water-system and its 
sewers. The process of adding fur- 
ther aqueducts must come to an end 
either when the existing areas have 
been drained dry, or when the cost 
per capita for water-mains reacheg a 
point at which water will become a 
luxury. In the case of sewage-con- 
gestion, the great city cau avoid a 
complete breakdown only by building 
an elaborate plant which enables it 
temporarily to meet the problem. 
But it does this with blind disregard 
for expense. The point is that the 
expense is becoming unbearable. The 
“overhead” of the city is increasing 
to a point at which it will outmeasure 
any of its tangible or intangible 
benefits. 


We come now to the breakdown 
of the street system. If our avenues 
were wide enough to carry comfort- 
ably the present and potential load 
of traffic, there would not, in many 
parts of the city, be room for the 
buildings themselves. Our engineers 
hint that the “solution” lies in build- 
ing overhead streets. But this could 
be done only at a cost which would 
fall back upon the land in the — 
of taxes—and in turn this would 6 
it necessary to build higher buildings 
and more streets! The congestion in 
every large city increases every day 
—in spite of traffic policemen, curb 
set-backs, one-way streets, electric 
traffic signals. There must come a 
time when every street in New York 
will be regulated as the streets in 
the financial district now are: indi- 
vidual vehicles will not be permitted. 

The breakdown of. the mechanical 
means of transportation follows; the 
game causes are at work. The cost 
of transportation facilities increases 
steadily as the lines are lengthened 
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{nto more remote areas so that in 
one way or another a subsidy must 
be introduced to support them at a 
price per ride the ordinary commu- 
ter can afford. At the present time 
New York, with its five cent fare, 
is losing more than $12,000,000 
annually on the money it paid for 
constructing subways, and it will lose 
even more on the new lines, which 
the transit engineers estimate will 
be three times as costly. The only 
way congestion can be avoided is by 
duplicating the existing transporta- 
tion lines; but this method would re- 
duce the earnings of the existing lines 
by distributing the load, and it is 
never even considered except when 
an equal degree of congestion can be 
assured to the new line. As things 
now go, there is no way in any of the 
large centers of avoiding a continu- 
ous breakdown in its transit facilities. 

But perhaps all this congestion 1s 
justified by the fact that industry 
is conducted more efficiently in the 
big city? Not at all; just the con- 
trary. In most industries it actually 
costs more to carry on manufacturing 
in New York than it does in smaller 
industrial centers. The transporta- 
tion of goods through the streets and 
on railways is the very life-blood of 
industry; and in all our big centers 
these arteries are clogged. The 
trucks in New York spend less time 
in active hauling than in unproduc- 
tive work—locked in congested 
streets, or waiting at the crowded 
loading stations and stores. 

The crowded conditions of the city 
have increased the overhead within 
the factory. The high rent, the high 
taxes, and the high cost of fireproof 
structures have so raised the over- 
head costs that New York manufac- 
turers, on their own confession, al- 
ready find it difficult to compete with 
those in smaller cities, where these 
costs are lower. The higher cost of 
housing is likewise reflected in pro- 
portionately higher wages for the 
same type of work—or else it is 
borne by the worker in impoverished 
living conditions. 
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These are but the larger and more 
obvious ills that derive from the con- 
gestion of population. 


Now all these breakdowns are 
costly in themselves; unfortunately 
the effort to put them off becomes 
even more costly. The result is that 
money and effort which should go 
into making the city liveable—the 
money that should be spent on edu- 
cation, maintenance of health, upon 
art and culture—all this money and 
effort is devoted to expenditures 
which do no more than make the 
physical side of congestion barely 
tolerable. It is not merely that the 
effort to supply sufficient transporta- 
tion routes, to widen streets suffi- 
ciently, is inevitably doomed to 
failure: what is worse is that even 
if it were successful it would be 
foolish and extravagant. The great 
city is like a man afflicted with hard- 
ening of the arteries, a man so con- 
scious of his condition and so pre- 
occupied with carrying out the inci- 
dental medical treatment (hopeless 
though it be) that he has no time 
to work, to think, to play, to create, 
or to perform any of those acts which 
separate a state of invalidism from 
a state of health. 

The greater the congestion the 
more chronic the breakdown be- 
comes, and the more completely does 
it embrace all the activities of the 
city. The big city is bankrupt. The 
little city that has adopted a pro- 
gram of mere expansion is headed in 
the same direction. 


The day of the palliatives and the 
patent medicines is passing—in city- 
growth as in the fight on disease. 
We must do all that is necessary to 
combat the forces of congestion at 
their source. For in that direction 
lie the fundamental things that men 
and women care most deeply for— 
a beautiful environment, a home for 
children, an opportunity to enjoy the 
day’s leisure and the ability to ride 
on the Juggernaut of industry, in- 
stead of being prostrated under its 
wheels. 
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The Fourth Migration 


Condensed from The Survey (May 1, '25) 


Lewis Mumford 


ISTORICALLY, there are two 
Americas: the America of the 
settlement and the America of 

the migrations. The first America 
consists of the communities that were 
planted on the seaboard and up the 
river valleys during the 17th and 
18th centuries. By 1850 these com- 
munities had achieved their maxi- 
mum development; they had worked 
out a well-rounded industrial and 
agricultural life, based upon the ful- 
lest use of their regional resources 
through the water-wheel, mill and 
farm and they had created that fine 
provincial culture, humbly represent- 
ed in the schools, universities, 
lyceums and churches, which came to 
a full efflorescence in the scholar- 
ship of Motley, Prescott, Parkman 
and Marsh, and in the literature of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, Whit- 
man and Poe. 

The second America is the America 
of the migrations; the first migration 
that cleared the land west of the 
Alleghenies and opened the conti- 
nent, the work of the land pioneer; 
the second migration, that worked 
over this fabric a new pattern of 
factories, railroads, and dingy indus- 
trial towns, the bequest of the indus- 
trial pioneer; and finally—and this 
brings us down to tne present period 
—there is the third migration, the 
flow of men and materials into our 
financial centers, the cities where 
buildings and profits leap upward in 
riotous pyramids. There is a notion 
that this framework is complete and 
satisfactory—and final. 


But the mold of America has not 
been set: we are again in another 
period of flow, caused like the flows 
of the past by new industrial meth- 
ods, new wants and necessities, and 
new ideals of life, and we have be- 
fore us the great adventure of work- 
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ing out a new pattern so that the 
fourth migration will give to the 
whole continent that stable, well- 
balanced, settled, cultivated life 
which grew out of its early provincial 
settlement. 

The basis of the fourth migration 
is the technological revolution that 
has taken place during the last 80 
years—a revolution which has made 
the existing layout of cities and the 
existing distribution of population 
out of square with our new oppor- 
tunities. The first change is that 
which has taken place in transporta- 
tion: the railroad line is no longer 
the sole means of rapid transporta- 
tion. The automobile has brought 
goods and markets together, not 
linearly, as the railroads tend to do, 
but areally; so that a great deal of 
ground untouched by the railroad | 
been made accessible to the automo- 
bile. Chain stores have been quick 
to grasp the advantages of covering 
territory in this fashion, and the 
truck that makes its rounds through 
the small villages and towns receives 
the current surplus of eggs and but- 
ter, for distribution beyond the local 
market area. 

Similarly, the automobile has in- 
creased the radius of the school and 
library service, and it has likewise 
provided a basis for a system of di- 
rect marketing which now exists, un- 
fortunately, only for summer-com- 
munities, but which could, were 
summer-communities made perman- 
ent, be made the basis for a year 
round supply of milk, eggs, butter, 
poultry and garden produce. In 
many parts of the country the sum- 
mer-community has assured the 
farmer of a stable income which his 
remoter metropolitan markets did 
not assure him. 

The railroad tends to concentrate 
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population near its lines; the motor 
road, on the other hand, does not de- 
pend upon concentration of popula- 
tion for its upkeep; indeed, instead 
of concentrating on main highways 
or trunklines, the motor highway is 
best kept up, without heavy wear and 
tear on one hand or practical dis- 
use on the other, by spreading the 
load of traffic and taxes. The tend- 
ency of the automobile, in other 
words, is within limits to disperse 
population rather than to concen- 
trate it; and any projects which may 
be put forward for concentrating 
people in Greater-City areas blindly 
run against the opportunities the 
automobile opens out... . At present, 
with the volume of airplane traffic 
slight, aviation has tended to de- 
velop air-lanes; but if the volume in- 
creases an aerial network, less bound 
to linear movements than even the 
automobile, seems likely. 


The second factor which bears 
upon the new layout of population is 
our new means of communication. 
The set towards urban concentration 
in industry and social life dates be- 
fore the days of the telephone, when 
all personal contacts had to be made 
on the spot. Today the spot can be 
any point in a large area. In certain 
lines, where the bargaining between 
the buyer and seller is still intimate 
face-to-face meeting is a necessity; 
but this concerns the business end of 
production more than the factory end, 
and a great many factories, which 
are now on the periphery of Chicago, 
St. Louis, or Philadelphia, might with 
equal success be conducted at any 
point in a much wider region. 

Socially, the popularization of the 
radio has made concentration even 
more obsolete, for today the songs, 
the news, the gossip and the speech- 
es, which were once available only 
by taking a journey and sitting in 
a hall, are now increasingly the prop- 
erty of anyone who possesses a radio 
outfit. Finally, the parcels post has 
placed the rural dweller who has the 
postman collect the mail from his 
door even nearer to his market or his 
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neighbor than the city dweller, who 
must walk to the post-office to mail 
a package. Our modern methods of 
transportation, in fact, have reduced 
many of our boasted metropolitan 
advantages to nil. 


Finally, electric transmission, in 
its recent phase, can send energy 
over a wide area without undue loss, 
and here again, instead of being 
tethered to the railroad and its coal 
shipments, industry can move out of 
the railroad zone without moving out 
of the power zone. Where water- 
power is available, the location of 
the factory need have nec relation to 
the older technology. Moreover, for 
the economic distribution of power, 
engineers have found it advisable to 
have a balanced load, that is to say, 
a day-consumption (industrial) and 
a night-consumption (home) within 
the same local area; for when these 
two types are separated, the equip- 
ment that serves the daytime city lies 
largely idle at night. 


All this, it goes without saying, 
means that our modern power facili- 
ties are favored by, and favor, a wide 
distribution of population. The 300- 
mile transmission belt, plus the 
motor highway, has made the coal 
railway center an antiquated indus- 
trial site. Industry under modern 
technology has a much wider choice 
of site than ever before. If it does 
not exercise this choice it tends to 
lose in efficiency of operation and 
personnel. As yet, it has scarcely 
begun to exercise it, partly because 
the inertia of custom and business 
enterprise has bound it to the old 
centers, and partly because its at- 
tention has not been directed to the 
advantages that would accrue to it; 
and finally because it can make no 
move which does not involve the 
housing of its workers and the pro- 
vision of municipal services. An oc- 
easional factory has made the at- 
tempt; but industry as a whole has 
not. It remains for regional plan- 
ning to develop all these factors at 
once, as part of the technique of the 
Fourth Migration. 
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The Windmill’s Last Stand in Holland 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (May ’25) 
Cornelis Botke 


LMOST every one in America is 

familiar with the picturesque 

form of the Dutch windmill, 
but not so many, perhaps, are aware 
that this beautiful feature of the 
Dutch landscape seems doomed by 
the introduction of modern machin- 
ery, and may soon, along with the 
galleons and square-riggers, become 
only a memory of the past. The 
cause is entirely an economic one, 
the power-driven engines being more 
dependable than the wind. It is 
often found necessary to tear down 
the old mills and replace them with 
modern factories or electrical pumps 
and motors. Sometimes the motor is 
put inside the old mill and the wings 
removed. It is a sad sight, a mill 
shorn of its wings; a wingless eagle 
could not look more forlorn. Now- 
adays mills destroyed by fire are al- 
most never replaced; the new mill is 
almost invariably a modern mechani- 
cal one. 

Fortunately the windmill has a 
strong and true champion in the 
society De Holland Molen, a valiant 
group of men inspired by a great 
love for the beauty of their native 
land, who are freely giving of their 
time and money in an effort to save 
this old landmark. They have suc- 
ceeded in saving more than a few 
fine specimens. The society has 
launched a prize competition to try 
and find the most successful way of 
solving the problem to adapt the old 
mill of modern needs and yet save 
its exterior beauty. 

These thoughtful men realize that 
the demolishing of the windmill 
would rob Holland of one of her 
greatest charms. It has been the 
constant source of inspiration to the 
artists for centuries. Always closely 
connected with Dutch traditions, it 
has played a very important part in 
the reclaiming of the land and mak- 
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ing Holland the prosperous country 
she is today. 
Little is known of the origin of 
the windmill. Like many another 
useful invention, it seems to have 
had its beginnings in the remotest 
ages. Titus Livius says that in the 
time of Hannibal’s trip across the 
Alps, 180 B. C., the Carthaginians 
saw windmills in the valleys below. 
Technically the windmill is one of 
the most important works in the 
history of engineering in Holland, 
and the first mill builders may well 
be considered the worthy forebears 
of the mechanical engineers of to- 
day. <A careful study of the con- 
struction of a good old mill is an 
astonishing revelation of the invent- 
iveness and pure constructive genius 
of those early makers. 
All mills were given names, often 
amusing ones. There was the 
‘‘Watcher” or ‘‘Waker,” the ‘“‘Dream- 
er” and the “Sleeper,” the “Stork,” 
the ‘Wild Farmer,” “Fatty,” and the 
“Pelican.”” Even as the prows of the 
old sailing vessels were carved, paint- 
ed, and gilded, so the hood of the 
mill was decorated in front. The 
owners also made ornate name- 
boards, bearing the name and often 
a complete painting with appropriate 
rhymes. The ‘Flapper’ survived 
until 1891, attaining the remarkable 
age of nearly 300 years. Beside her 
stood the ‘‘Beau,”’ an old-mill, whieh 
caused the jovial rhymester to come 
forth with this couplet. 
‘‘The Beau next the Flapper sedately 
stands, 

But after dark he squeezes her 
hands.”’ 

A curious custom of olden times 
was decorating of the mills for the 
wedding of the miller or one of his 
children and putting it in mourning 
on the death of any member of the 
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family. Upon the occasion of a 
wedding, the sails were woven 
through the lattice, like garlands. 
Along each arm were hearts and cir- 
cular decorations made of tin, that 
sparkled in the sun. On top at the 
extreme end of the two upper arms 
were cartouches bearing the initials 
of the bride and groom in gay colors. 
A little lower stood two figures of 
angels with trumpets and garlands 
of flowers. All this gave the mill a 
very festive appearance, and it is 
easy to imagine the wedding guests 
dancing a quaint old dance on the 
balcony surrounding the mill. 


In case of the death of the owner, 
all boards were removed from the 
wings, and the mill stood idle. It 
faced the house of the miller, and 
after the funeral, to the tolling of 
the church-bells, the mill was slowly 
turned to follow the body to its last 
resting-place, as if it had eyes t» 
see the sad procession. The mill was 
kept in this last position for many 
days. 


These customs of symbolic deco- 
rations for weddings and funerals 
used to be observed by all millers; 
but recently, with the rapid decrease 
in the number of mills, they ara 
seldom in practice. 


Zaandam through its location be- 
came known as the city of wind- 
mills. The beginning of the 17th 
century saw them rise in great num- 
bers on the borders of the Zaan. 
Pierre Sartel, sent on a mission to 
Holland by the Pope in 1719, men- 
tions in his travel log-book as many 
as 1200. They pressed oil from 
seeds, sawed logs into planks, made 
rags into paper, ground wheat, chalk, 
cocoa, and chocolate. In the days 
of the powdered wig, they were 
famous for the snuff they made for 
the beruffled dandies. Practically 
the entire population of Zaandam 
and neighboring villages depended 
on these industrial mills for employ- 
ment and livelihood. In 1896 the 
number of mills in Zaandam was 183 
industrial mills, ten big water-mills, 
with 700 little water-mills in the 
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surrounding country. At present the 
number has dwindled to 20, mostly 
in the villages adjacent to Zaandam. 


The old people of Zaandam still 
remember the terrific noise made by 


the mills on a breezy day. It was 
a chaotic roaring, rushing, and 
pounding, combined with the loud 


yells of the men and the screeching 
of the saws. 


The construction of many of the 
mills is of heavy timber covered with 
thatch, made from the reeds that line 
every watercourse in Holland. This 
thatch, although very beautiful in 
color and texture, is very inflam- 
mable and once alight its burning 
brands spread destruction, one burn- 
ing mill thus igniting its neighbors. 
Considering that in their day the 
mills often stood so close together 
that the workmen were able to toss 
their tobacco-sacks back and forth 
while on the balconies or upper parts 
of the mills, it is not to be wondered 
at that so many have been destroyed 
by fire. 


With the passing of so many beau- 
tiful old mills after their long period 
of faithful service, it is not to be 
wondered at that many people who 
have long loved and cherished their 
familiar and picturesque forms re- 
gret their going and are trying tv 
save the few that are left. There 
they stand true to the end, the last 
of that vast army of winged warriors 
who have helped to fight Holland’s 
battle with her age-old enemy, the 
sea, to feed and clothe her people, 
to build her ships, and to establish 
her prosperity. Their erect, sturdy 
bodies seem like watchers over the 
land. When the winds come flying 
across the polders, to see them swing 
their wings merrily, majestically 
against a glorious sky, now and then 
a flash of sunlight turning them into 
flaming swords, is like a glimpse into 
the heroic past. For the sake of the 
vagabonds and the poets, the artists 
and the lovers of the picturesque and 
even the ubiquitous tourist, let it be 
hoped that some way may be found 
to save the windmill for Holland. 
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How Shall We Free the Farmer? 


Condensed from the Forum (Feb. '25) 
Frank Bohn 


AST summer a grocer in Sas- 

katchewan was lamenting the 

fact that the farmers had been 
unable to pay their bills for over a 
year. “Most of them,” he said, 
“come here to my store and buy po- 
tatoes by the peck—on credit. Why 
don’t they plant an acre for them- 
selves? Why don’t they put in half 
an acre of tomatoes and can a few 
hundred quarts? Why don’t they 
make their own butter, or raise any 
vegetables? No! They want to sell 
wheat and buy everything else!”’ 

Hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
and nothing but wheat. A million 
farm families, all dependent upon the 
size of the wheat crop and its mar- 
ket price. Plunging his capital and 
his labor into a single crop makes 
the wheat farmer of the Northwest, 
not a farmer, but a gambler. He 
plays the game against all the world 
on the one hand, and nature on the 
other. A big crop means money ia 
the bank only if there is a small crop 
elsewhere. Some years in many 
sections there is little rain, and he 
harvests a very small crop. Then 
comes a year when it rains and rains. 
If there is no frost too late or too 
early; if there is no hail; if there is 
a short crop in Europe and the Ar- 
gentine and India and Australia— 
then there is joy in Kansas and 
in the Northwest. 

Single crop farming eventually 
impoverishes the most fertile soil. 
No people has a right to leave an 
impoverished soil to future genera- 
tions. Everywhere in :the North- 
west, in Canada as in the United 
States, one sees manure being hauled 
to a dump and discarded. The poor- 
est and most wasteful farming on 
this continent is now being done 
upon our cotton lands in the South 
and upon our wheat lands of the 
Northwest. 
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The problem of our Northwestern 
wheat farmers turns upon three 
factors: (1) The development of 
mixed farming; (2) Agricultural and 
mechanical education; (3) Coopera- 
tion in buying and selling. 


In Canada, as in the United States, 
neither the agricultural schools nor 
the experiment stations are yet 
equipped to reach the masses of the 
farmers in an adequate way. Meth- 
ods of mixed farming, the use and 
care of machinery, and the way to 
cooperation—all these should be 
taught along with reading, writing 
and arithmetic in the country schools. 
It is time that, in the field of rural 
education, the ignorant young coun- 
try girl be replaced by a mature and 
highly trained professional teacher. 
In almost every community there are 
many farmers each of whom pays 
more for his automobile than the 
school district allows annually for 
its teacher. 


The best secondary school for farm 
boys the writer has ever seen fs 
maintained by the Government of 
New Zealand. The boys in New 
Zealand go there primarily not to 
listen to lectures and to read books. 
They learn modern methods of farm- 
ing while working seven hours a day 
in the fields or the dairy and devot- 
ing three or four hours to books, 
classrooms and laboratories. Com- 
pared with the work of the New 
Zealand institution, the agricultural 
colleges of the United States are 
mostly failures. 


“What are you doing?” asked the 
writer of a friend whom he ran 
across in the woods. “I’m hunting 
for my mowing machine.” He had 
been mowing weeds on an autumn 
day and had left his machine in a 
“piece of brush.” Eight months 
later he couldn’t remember where. 
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From an economic point of view, 
one of the most pitiful sights in the 
world is a row of gang-plows, har- 
rows, binders, and a threshing ma- 
chine standing out in the rain and 
snow on a farm in our Northwest. 
The farmer of North Dakota or Sas- 
katchewan who keeps all his ma- 
chines indoors during the winter is 
the exception, not the rule. I figured 
with one farmer that a shed for his 
reaper could be built for $60. Yet 
to save that sum the farmer leaves 
that delicate piece of machinery, 
which costs him $400 or $500, out 
in the rain and snow for 12 months. 
The machinery cost to the average 
wheat farmer of the Northwest is at 
least three times as much as it should 
be. This alone is enough to keep 
him in debt. 


The conditions which make up the 
background of American frontier 
farming have always invited to 
waste. The great West offered seem- 
ingly endless areas of virgin lands. 
Why save and nurture the resources 
of the soil? With a majority this 
attitude runs throughout the process. 
Why clean up a reaper and put it 
under cover? Why paint house and 
barn? With exceptions, this wretched 
inefficiency is the rule throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

This brings us to the crucial sub- 
ject of cooperation. The farmers. 
first of all the wheat farmers, should 
organize their marketing power at 
both ends. Fortunately, the trend 
of the farmer’s mind is now setting 
in this direction. What the writer 
holds is that, the world over, the 
farmer’s present experience in co- 
operation is ample for him to go on 
safely toward further practical suc- 
cess. Every single problem of the 
farmer has already been worked out 
somewhere in the worid. 

We have abundant proof that our 
farmers are exploited, and shame- 
lessly so. When the Middle-Western 
farmer’s wife goes to the grocery or 
butcher shop, she customarily pays 
$3 for a basketful which brought 
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her husband less than $1 by tho 
bushel or hundredweight. The aver- 
age urban skilled worker gets his 
two dollars for much less time and 
hard work than the farm family give 
for their one. For a half-century 
these conditions have been driving 
the sons and daughters off the farms 
and into the cities. The movement 
will continue, unless we can develop 
farm cooperation in selling, in buy- 
ing, and, eventually, in producing. 
Probably the most successful farm 
cooperative in America is the Virginia 
Produce Exchange. It is the organi- 
zation of the potato farmers of 
Northampton and Accomac Counties 
in Virginia. The entire crop of 
these counties is now sold as a unit. 
Those Virginia farmers have not only 
succeeded; they have done it so bril- 
liantly as to have revolutionized 
farming conditions in their district. 
Cooperation requires much of the 
individual farmer. The unfortunate 
or unsuccessful farmer, or the mis- 
guided farmer, still seems to believe 
that, in politics, he can get some- 
thing for nothing. He soon learns 
that in the cooperative he must give 
before he gets. Cooperation is built 
on character. The farmer must learn 
to think with others, work with 
others, and sometimes submit to 
others. All this requires, with the 
majority, a large evolution of mind, 
of manners, and of morals. The cul- 
ture of this new mass mind is the 
most essential, as it is the most diffi- 
cult, single social task of our time. 


We now see the farmers takinz 
their products to a market where all 
the world is organized against them. 
We see them struggling in this vast 
system as sailors thrown overboard 
{n mid-ocean. Our crops must be 
grown either by individual free 
farmers, who own their own lan¢, 
or by powerful organizations of cap- 
ital which employ a seasonal class 
of wastrels. The social ideals of 
the old America are slipping away 
from us. Not only the farmer, but 
the whole nation, must think this 
problem through. 
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Chiropractic 


Condensed from The American Mercury (May ’'25) 
Morris Fishbein 


HE explanation offered by the 
"; ae to account for all 

disease is very simple, and hence 
well calculated to attract the minds 
of those who like to think for them- 
selves in the absence of facts. Even 
a moron knows that when you re- 
move the brake on a motor-car 
wheel, it will spin merrily, and thet 
when the brake is applied the wheel 
stops. When the chiropractor tells 
him that the brake pressing on the 
nerve as it emerges from the spinal 
column keeps the nerve from trans- 
mitting the energy that makes the 
wheels of the body go round proper- 
ly, the moron is impressed by what 
he calls ‘“‘reason.’”’ Unfortunately 
for this ‘‘reason,’”’ the fundamental 
facts will not support it. 

The nerves that emerge from the 
spinal column are much smaller than 
the holes between the bones of the 
column from which they emerge. 
The space about the nerve is padded 
with fat and soft tissue. The back 
may be bent into all sorts of angles 
and postures, and yet these nerves 
are not squeezed or damaged be- 
cause of the padding with which na- 
ture has protected them. Professors 
of anatomy have dissected thousands 
of dead bodies and have been un- 
able to find any spinal nerves pinched 
or compressed in the manner which 
chiropractors allege is responsible for 
disease. The X-ray has been used 
to search for the dislocations which 
the chiropractors assert are present, 
but those dislocations cannot be 
found. Moreover, experiments have 
shown that a force of 1,200 to 1,300 
pounds, while it will fracture one 
of the spinal bones, will not dislocate 
it or cause it to press on the spinal 
nerves. Thus the fundamental dog- 
ma of chiropractic, that disease is 
caused by dislocations or subluxa- 
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tions of the bones of the spinal 
column, pressing on nerves, is simply 
a complete misrepresentation of the 
demonstrable facts. 

The action in the chiropractor’s 
office is usually something like the 
following: 


PATIENT: Doc, I’ve been sufferin’ with 
rheumatism. [Of course it may be almost 
anything else.) 

CHIROPRACTOR: Well, strip off your 
things and get into the kimona. 

PATIENT: How much are the treate 
ments? 

CHIROPRACTOR: Two dollars. 

PATIENT: [Stripped, so far, of clothes 
only] All right. 

CHIROPRACTOR: Well, I should say 
so. Why, here’s a subluxation of the 
third, fifth and ninth, and almost a lat- 
eral curvature. [The figures might just 
as well be the first, seventh and twelfth, 

{The patient mounts a leather-cover 
board. Then the chiropractor gives the 
patient a push in the back, using one 
hand, two hands, and sometimes the 
knee. Next he jerks the patient’s head 
— his neck cracks or pulls his leg, 

opening, on the particular school of 

opractic in which he was instructed, 

PATIENT: Doc, I heard that crack. 
think I feel better. 

CHIROPRACTOR: Well, 
pretty difficult case. 
slip out again. It may take a series of 
treatments. Lessee, this is Chuesday; 
come in about Thoisday, an’ bring a 
kimona. I'll give you a locker for ft. 
Yeh, two dollars for the treatment an’ 
a dollar rental for the locker. 

Thus chiropractic treatment and 
diagnosis. Disease is cured by push- 
ing certain bones of the spine off the 
nerves until by some unknown me- 
chanism of physiology they are per- 
suaded to stay off. 

The “fountain head” of chiroprac- 
tic is at Davenport, Iowa, and B. J. 
Palmer is its prophet. On Dec. 
22, 1910, a chiropractor was placed 
on trial in Milwaukee and Palmer 
appeared in his behalf. In the course 
of his testimony, Palmer told the 
court that he had learned chiroprac- 
tic from his father, that he was at 
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age, and that at the age of 12 he 
was in the field as a practitioner of 
this art. He had attended common 
grade-school. He said in one place, 
“At the age of 11 I was kicked from 
home, forced to make my living,” 
and in another that his education 
had been chiefly ‘‘common sense” 
and “horse reasoning.’”’ Beyond that 
he had “‘graduated from the Palmer 
School under my father.”’ 


From the evidence in the case 
cited it became quite clear that in 
the Palmer School anyone could em- 
bark on the study of chiropractic. 
It was not even necessary that he 
be able to read and write. When Dr. 
T. F. Duhigg reported the results of 
an inspection of the schools of Daven- 
port for the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Medical Education and Licensure he 
pointed out that in 1915 the three 
colleges which had developed in that 
capital of chiropractic were really 
little fit to educate anybody in any- 
thing. None had a library, a hos- 
pital, a real laboratory, post mor- 
tems or capable teachers. 


When Dr. George Dock visited the 
fountain head of chiropractic in 
1921, he found the business grow- 
ing—a large plant for teaching some 
three thousand aspirants annually, 
at a cost of several hundred dollars 
each. The large buildings, however, 
were still not devoted to teaching 
any of the fundamental facts of phy- 
siology, pathology, bacteriology or 
even hygiene and sanitation... 
More recently there has been estab- 
lished Station WOC, which radios 
chiropractic philosophy to prospec- 
tive patients, the while it dispenses 
the usual form of entertainment. 


The chiropractic course has now 
been lengthened to three years of six 
months each, although arrangements 
may still be made to take the whole 


18 months straight through. In this 
course the student is taught the 
philosophy of chiropractic, how to 


use the chiropractic thrust, how to 
adjust patients, something about ob- 
stetrics, and more about salesman- 
ship. With from 3,000 to 5,000 
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students annually paying from $350 
to $500 each, it can be seen that the 
business does not lose money. 


Where there is money there is 
power. Expensive legal organiza- 
tions were early established for tax- 
ing care of the chiropractor who fell 
afoul of the laws governing the heal- 
ing art. The usual committees 
for lobbying protective legislation 
through State and national legisla- 
tive bodies began to function—and 
it must be said that they have func- 
tioned efficiently in most cases. 


Those who have taken at least a 
casual interest in medical quackery 
will remember one Albert Abrams, 
of California, and his ‘‘oscilloclast’”’ 
device. Now, the astute B. J. Palmer 
is not averse to taking a leaf from 
some other man’s book. So B. J. 
suddenly appeared with a device of 
his own called the ‘“‘neurocalometer’”’ 
—‘‘the little wonder instrument 
which so accurately locates impinged 
nerves.’’ The neurocalometer is not 
sold, but is leased for a period of 
ten years. The original lease price 
for ten years was $620, but was in- 
creased rapidly to the present price 
of $2,200, ‘‘with the prospect of an 
increase at an early date to $3,000.” 
But apparently B. J. Palmer hasn't 
been able to convince all the chiro- 
practors that the device is a scien- 
tific one. Here are the resolutions 
adopted by the Hoosier Chiroprac- 
tors’ Association, printed in its Bul- 
letin: 

‘‘Whereas, apparently to increase 
his own personal fortune by perhaps 
two millions of dollars, B. J. Palmer 
has and is attempting to force the 
lease of an instrument called the 
neurocalometer upon chiropractors; 

‘“‘Whereas, the neurocalometer has 
been carefully tested, and it has been 
found that said instrument cannot in 
any way be relied upon, neither does 
it add in the least in rendering more 
efficient chiropractic service; 

“Therefore be it resolved, that we, 
the members of the H.C. A. do 
hereby condemn the use of the neuro- 
calometer.”’ 
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Catching ’em Young 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (May 2, ’25) 


Anna Steese Richardson 


HANKSGIVING Day at Spring- 

field, Il. Eighteen hundred 

school children from Iowa and 
Missouri, standing reverently before 
the tomb of Abraham Lincoln—a 
patriotic pilgrimage (designed to 
vitalize the national ideals as ex- 
pressed by Lincoln) planned and 
financed by the Kiwanis clubs in 
towns from which the children had 
come! 

The parade of the Elks at their 
state convention in Asbury Park, 
N. J. Around the bend come nurses 
and surgeons in white uniforms, and, 
in two swinging cradles, small pa- 
tients waving to the watching 
throngs. From that crowd rises a 
mighty cheer, which is neither par- 
tisan nor local, but the tribute of 
stranger and friend to the reclama- 
tion service for crippled children 
which has made New Jersey Elks 
famous in their state. 

A downtown auditorium in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., at night. A boys’ brass band, 
holding its rehearsal. Boys of many 
races and of every description, all 
practicing diligently under an ex- 
bandmaster of the regular army. 
And this is just one section of the 
great juvenile band, organized an‘1 
supported by the Rotary Club of 
Atlanta for the purpose of transmut- 
ing the gang spirit into a construc- 
tive social force. 

These incidents picked up in wide- 
ly separated sections of the country 
represent a new order in the world of 
commerce, industry and professions. 
Today business interests realize that 
stalwart, intelligent young men are 
valuable assets to a community. 
They are trying to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of undesirable human 
material by giving the handicapped 
and the underprivileged a lift when 
it will do the most good. 
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This work is not done by salaried 
welfare workers but by volunteer 
committees or individual business 
men—the kind of men often stigma- 
tized as devoting their lives solely 
to the accumulation of wealth. 

Three of the four organizations 
are lunch clubs representing the vart- 
ous business and professional inter- 
ests of the community, meeting once 
a week in a restaurant, or a hotel 
dining-room, rarely having a club 
house or even rented quarters, yet 
able to carry on sustained and effi- 
cient campaigns for boys. 

You cannot visit a town of any 
size in the United States without 
stumbling upon some constructive 
piece of work done by one of these 
groups for boys. Their work reaches 
across and throughout America. 

A pig club was originated for rural 
boys by the Kiwanis Club of Brem- 
erton, Wash. Selected boys of the 
country were presented with a pair 
of pedigreed pigs. Prizes were 
awarded to those who had taken best 
care of their animals, and each boy, 
whether a prize winner or not, gave 
back to the organization one pig, go 
that new boys might enter the con- 
test the following year. Variations 
of this type of contest have been suc- 
cessfully tried out in different parts 
of the country, the boys breeding 
and raising animals, growing corn, 
vegetables and small fruits, always 
in a spirit of competition and co- 
operation. 

Many .a Rotarian, Kiwanian or 
Lion recalls the hideous loneliness 
of his first weeks away from home, 
and so you find committees or indi- 
viduals helping boys from the coun- 
try who have come to the city to 
find a place socially in the new com- 


munity. The Kiwanians of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., for example, have 
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asked farmers in surrounding dis- 
tricts to notify the club when their 
sons leave home to study or work 
in town. A Kiwanian then intro- 
duces the newcomer at a church or 
Sunday school, sees that he meets the 
right sort of young people and keeps 
in touch with him—and his parents. 
That’s social service raised to the 
nth degree. 

But the work must be individual 
and personal. The Elks of San 
Diego, Cal., knew this when they 
undertook one of the most pictur- 
esque pieces of service ever rendered 
a community. San Diego lies a few 
miles north of the Mexican border. 
On the southern side of that border 
lies Tia Juana, where every form of 
vicious amusement thrives. Across 
this line the young people of San 
Diego and its environs were slipping 
in search of forbidden pleasure. The 
parents and others protested. The 
Elks of San Diego acted. Every day 
and every night for many weeks 
groups of these men took turns as 
guardians of the roads leading across 
the border. Between Dec., 1922, and 
June, 1923, they actually interviewed 
2,838 boys and girls headed for Tia 
Juana and its “good times.” Of 
these they induced 2,722 to turn 
back, and at last accounts they were 
still on duty, though the need for 
service had lessened perceptibly. 

The business men of Big Stone 
Gap, Va., heard that an entire school 
in a near-by rural community was 
below standard, simply because s0 
many of its pupils were below par 
physically. After making a survey 
of the situation, the Kiwanis Club 
turned its house into a temporary 
clinic, organized its local physicians 
and nurses, and summoned a special- 
ist from the nearest hospital center. 
Sixteen children underwent minor 
operations. As a result of this single 
activity, the 16 children got a fair 
start in life, and the standards of 
attendance and scholarship in an en- 
tire school were raised. 

Dental clinics, eye, ear, nose and 
throat clinics, whole-time and part- 
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time health officers, visiting nurses, 
Better Babies contests, athletic 
equipment, athletic meets—in thou- 
sands of communities these are in- 
augurated by business men. 


If you have a blind child in your 
town who is receiving The Juvenile 
Braille Monthly he owes this great 
joy to the group of so-called hard- 
boiled business men known as Lioas 
International. This organization 
discovered that while there were in- 
numerable books and periodicals in 
Braille for blind adults there were 
no magazines for sightless children, 
none of the stirring tales of advent- 
ure which boys love. So in 1923 the 
Lions issued the first copy of the only 
magazine printed in that type which 
can be read by sensitive finger tips. 
Through state organizations this 
magazine is now furnished free to 
every blind child in the United States 
and Canada. 


Boys’ Week has become such an 
accepted feature of juvenile life 
throughout the country that few 
people realize that it was started— 
by the New York Rotarians—less 
than five years ago. In 1924 Presi- 
dent Coolidge issued a proclamation 
declaring Boys’ Week a national in- 
stitution. In thousands of cities and 
towns inspiring programs, contests 
and loyalty parades were planned. 
Boys were made welcome in every 
branch of municipal government, 
“siting in’’ as mayors, aldermen, 
commissioners, fire and police chiefs, 
and in some places acting as traffic 
officers for a day. 


It’s a short step from helping the 
physically handicapped to aiding the 
underprivileged boy. He is the boy 
who most often turns up in the pro- 
bation court. And it is usually some 
understanding man, Rotarian, Ki- 
wanian, Lion or Elk, who comes for- 
ward and offers to be “Big Brother’ 
to the little sinner. . . . Sentimental? 
Visionary? Impractical? No, it’s 
being done every day in the year, in 
every city where there is a juvenile 
court. 
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The Cruise of the Emden 


Condensed from The Living Age (May 2, ’25) 


From Paris Le Temps. 


VERYONE remembers that the 
Emden put out of Tsingtau at 
the beginning of the war, with 

the purpose, in the words of her 
commander, von Muller, of “doing 
the utmost possible harm to hostile 
commerce, spreading panic in the 
population of India, and undermin- 
ing British prestige there.’ The 
Indian Ocean was the centre of the 
great trade-routes leading from Aus- 
tralia and the Far East to India and 
thence on to the Suez Canal. In the 
period before the war more than 
5,000 vessels, 60 per cent of them 
English, passed through the Suez 
Canal annually. 

On Sept. 5 von Muller struck the 
Colombo-Calcutta trade-route about 
150 miles south of Madras, still ac- 
companied by his convoy-ship. The 
British East Indian squadron was 
wholly occupied with troop-convoys. 
Merchant shipping was unsuspicious, 
and the captains paid no attention 
to the British Admiralty’s orders to 
avoid usual trade-routes, and like- 
wise neglected orders to mask all 
lights. On Sept. 10, von Muller made 
out the Greek steamer Pnotoporros. 
He ran up to her and _ shouted 
through a megaphone: “Stop! 
Don’t use your wireless. We are 
sending a boat on board!”’ The Greek 
claimed the privilege of neutrality, 
but unluckily for her she was carry- 
ing contraband, 6,000 tons of coal—- 
very bad Indian coal at that—which 
was transferred in the open sea to 
the German convoy-ship. The Greek 
vessel received a prize crew and 
orders to follow the Emden, which 
it was to serve as a “depot ship’’— 
the name given by the Germans to 
the vessels used to take on board 
the crews of all ships sunk or cap- 
tured and carry them to safety on 
the coast. A series of uninterrupt- 
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ed captures—the Indus, the Loval, 
the Kabinga, the Killin, the Diplo- 
mat—filled the next few days. 

The proceedings were generally 
about as follows: Once the enemy 
ship had been forced to heave to, 
the Emden would send a dozen men 
on board, who hastily did everything 
necessary for the destruction of the 
vessel, took off the passengers, con- 
fiscated such provisions as seemed 
useful, and returned to their own 
vessel. Before long another mast 
would show on the horizon, and the 
same operation would be repeated. 
Meantime the Emden would thus col- 
lect five or six vessels in the same 
spot. The passengers would then 
be transferred to the depot ship. 
When the ship was full, it would be 
set free. The other vessels would 
be sunk, only a few floating beams 
and spots of oil scattered on the 
sea marking the place of their burial, 

The Gulf of Bengal soon seemed 
to be exhausted, all navigation hav- 
ing been brought to a halt; and von 
Muller, having coaled, crossed the 
gulf and stood for Burma. Nothing 
further was heard of the Emden for 
a week. The Indian Government 
was already spreading the report of 
her loss when von Muller decided on 
a surprise attack. On Sept. 19 he 
barely missed the British cruiser 
Hampshire, and steered for Madras, 
In vain did the 16 ships detached 
in pursuit explore these waters. On 
the 22nd, at 20 minutes past nine 
in the evening, von Muller ran his 
boat within 3,000 metres of the port 
of Madras. The Emden’s big search- 
lights illuminated the big oil tanks 
standing near the sea. The first 
shots fell short and hit a steamer, 
but the next sent up two big tanks 
in a burst of flame. Two thousand 
tons of petrol were on fire. As the 
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coast-defense batteries were opening 
a tardy fire, the Emden pretended 
to steer north and then disappeared 
ona southerly course. Looking back, 
the Germans could see until they 
were 90 miles at sea the dark and 
heavy cloud of smoke which hung 
over Madras. 

The problem of coal now began 
to disturb von Muller. But a col- 
lier of 7,000 tons, loaded with first- 
class French coal, blessed the Ger- 


mans. The Emden now swung 
around Ceylon, capturing and de- 
stroying as she went, and finally 


posted herself midway between Cey- 
lon and the Maldives, skimming the 
best from those rich waters. 


The steamer Gryfevale joined her 
escort, but was dismissed by von 
Muller, loaded with sailors and pas- 
sengers, to announce in India the 
destruction of five ships. All navi- 
gation was now stopped to the east 
and west of Colombo, while 16 armed 
men-of-war—English, French, Rus- 
sian, and Japanese—were in chase, 
all of them individually superior to 
the Emden. The German corsair 
was making an average of only 11 
knots, as its hull was thick with bar- 
nacles and seaweed, and it was fur- 
ther delayed by its accompanying 
collier. 

Von Muller spent most of his time 
on the bridge, where armchairs had 
been installed; and here he hung 
over his maps and his navigation 
guides, following almost minute by 
minute the movements of the enemy 
and the intercepted wireless mes- 
sages whose distance and nationality 
he could make out by their intensity 
and the manner of their sending. 
Every afternoon the ship’s band gave 
a concert, and the men used to dance 
and sing choruses. The chief pas- 
time consisted in reading the news- 
papers found on the captured boats. 
By rifling the vessels that they cap- 
tured, they could live in luxury. 
Strings of hams and sausages hung 
from the skylights, and chocolate 
confectionery, English claret, and 
cognac improved the menus. Noth- 
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ing was lacking to make the corsairs 
happy, even though fate was hanging 
over them. 

Von Muller, having decided to 
clean the hull of his cruiser, an- 
chored at Diego Garcia, a little Eng- 
lish island lost in the Indian Ocean. 
The English flag was floating on 
shore, whence an old Englishman, 
director of the island’s plantations, 
put off in a small boat, loaded with 
fish, eggs, and beans, to greet the 
officers and crew. Diego Garcia was 
in touch with Mauritius by a postal 
service which ran every six months. 
No one there knew anything about 
the war, and von Muller took good 
care not to destroy his host’s illu- 
sions. The Emden left her anchor- 
age on Oct. 10. Wireless messages 
from the Hampton were becoming 
more and more intense, that vessel’s 
commander, who was looking for the 
Emden, having got the idea that she 
was coaling in the Maldives; but 
acting on the hint of a harbor master 
who claimed to have seen the Ger- 
man cruiser, he began to explore the 
Lakedives. On Oct. 15 the auxiliary 
cruiser Empress of India, cooperat- 
ing with the Hampton, anchored at 
Diego Garcia, and the old English- 
man of the island was disillusioned. 
The British vessels put off in haste 
toward the north. On the 20th they 
got news again of fresh successes 
for the German corsair. 


Within a few days the Emden had 
caught more ships in the Indian 
Ocean than all the German cruisers 
in the Atlantic had captured since 
the war began. Despite the strictest 
precautions of all merchant com- 
manders, von Muller was able to 
make another rich haul near Mini- 
koi, where he took the Clan-Grant, 
the Benmohr, the Troilus, the Pon- 
rabbel, the Saint-Egbert, the Exford, 
and the Chilkana. For several days 
the Emden sailed with two steamers 
on each side of her. 

The most dangerous manoeuvre, 
and the most annoying for the crew, 
that the Emden had to undertake 
was coaling, which had to be carried 
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out at sea while the vessels swayed 
in the heavy swell of the Indian 
Ocean. The vessels sometimes 
crashed heavily together, despite im- 
provised ‘‘defenses”’ of various kinds. 
Among other things, von Muller 
utilized a cargo of automobile tires 
which he found on board one of his 
victims. But in spite of all difficul- 
ties, the Emden filled her bunkers 
and loaded the deck with piles of 
coal-sacks. It was essential to move 
as fast as possible, since it was a 
question of life and death for every- 
body, the Emden being unable to 
fight while coaling, with her guns 
covered and not sighted. If a hos- 
tile cruiser had appeared on the 
horizon, the loss of everything would 
have been inevitable. 


Hitherto luck had never abandoned 
the raider, and she was still favored 
with a miraculous combination of 
circumstances. Had the speed of 
the cruiser been one knot greater 
she would certainly have met the 
Hampton and the Empress of India 
at dawn on Oct. 20. The two Eng- 
lish vessels passed 12 miles ahead 
of her, but heavy clouds hung on 
the horizon and covered the course 
of the German. Once more she was 
saved. 


The boldness of the Emden and 
the destruction she wrought roused 
a great deal of discontent among 
Indian business men and the British 
press. Indian commerce was plunged 
into profound depression. 

The Penang affair brought this 
indignation to its height. Von Mul- 
ler, fearing, after his third raid, that 
he would find the commercial routes 
vigorously defended, determined on 
a thunderbolt surprise-attack against 
the very forces that were charged 
with protecting the traffic. He de- 
cided to appear suddenly at Penang, 
a point far from his previous theatre 
of operations, at dawn on the 28th, 
camouflaged with a fourth funnel 
which would give the Emden the ap- 
pearance of an English cruiser. 

Penang was the base of operations 
for the French squadron, which, 
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however, was moored at a distance 
from the port. During the night the 
Russian cruiser Yenchong took a po- 
sition at the entrance to the harbor. 
Von Muller was, no doubt, kept in 
touch with all these details from the 
German steamers anchored at Sa- 
bang. At any rate, the Emden, with 
all lights masked and her crew at 
their combat posts, arrived at Penang 
at five o’clock on the morning of 
the 28th, just a little before sunrise. 
Von Muller penetrated the patrol 
line without alarming anyone. He 
made out the Yenchong about a mile 
away, approached to within 350 
metres, and launched a_ torpedo, 
which struck near the rear funnel. 
At the same time all the Emden‘’s 
guns opened on the Russian. On 
the French cruiser D’Iberville all 
this was supposed to be a misunder- 
standing between allied vessels. 
The illusion did not last long, but 
the Emden was already out of tor- 
pedo range from the small French 
vessel. Von Muller had succeeded in 
his stroke. He had sunk a cruiser 
equal in size to his own. He made 
for the high seas, but found time 
before leaving to deal with the Glen- 
turret, which was hove to awaiting 
a pilot. At 20 minutes past six the 
French warship Mousquet saw a 
cruiser with four funnels emerging 
from the port. Taking the vesgel 
for an ally, the Mousquet saluted 
and steamed toward her, whereupon 
the Emden hoisted her colors and 
opened fire at about 4,000 yards. 
The vessel sank, carrying down 43 
of her crew. The French guns fired 
without avail to the last moment. 
Von Muller, who was not afraid to 
linger, sent out two boats, which 
gathered up the survivors. The 
Germans, in full uniform, with von 
Muller at their head, rendered fu- 
neral honors, after which the un- 
damaged Emden made off at full 
speed. 


This raid struck fresh consterna- 
tion into India and Australia, and 
the British Admiralty took further 
defensive measures, assigning for the 
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purpose the Yarmouth, the Hamp- 
shire, the Empress of Asia, the Em- 
press of Russia, and the Russian 
warship Askold. 


Von Muller had decided on the 
following objectives: to terrify Aus- 
tralia; to destroy the station where 
three cables met at Direction Island: 
to drive some of the English cruisers 
out of the Indian Ocean. After coal- 
ing, he made for the high sea on Nov. 
2. He steered for the Cocos Islands 
after ordering the Buresk, his con- 
voy-ship, to wait for him with coal 
30 miles north of the Keeling Archi- 
pelago. Meantime the Emden her- 
self, camouflaged with her fourth 
funnel, anchored off Port Refuge on 
Nov. 9. Wishing to take advantag: 
of a good anchorage and the security 
which he believed absolute, von Mul- 
ler ordered the Buresk by wireless 
to join him there. A landing party 
disembarked, and cut the cables and 
wrecked the station from top to bot- 
tom. Before the landing party had 
been put on shore, however, the wire- 
less station had observed the camou- 
flage of the Emden and had just time 
to send a message, “‘Strange ship off 
entrance.’”” At the same time von 
Muller heard a hostile warship call- 
ing the station. Estimating his dis- 
tance by the force of the wireless us 
about 250 miles, he did not think it 
necessary to withdraw his landing 
party, but he gave up the idea of 
coaling and decided to put to sea. 
At about ten o’clock, just as the 
landing party were ready to rejoin 
their vessel, they saw the Emden sig- 
naling with her searchlights, lifting 
anchor, and getting ready for battle. 
She had hoisted her fighting-flag and 
was already firing on an invisible 
enemy. In a little while tall columns 
of water were rising around her. 
The corsair was fighting a battle to 
death. _ 


After the raid on Penang, Admiral 
Jerram had decided to finish with 
the German cruiser once for all. Ad- 
miral Jerram had given warning that 
the Emden might attack the Cocos 
Islands. At dawn on Nov. 9 the Mel- 
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bourne, the Sydney, and the Ibuki 
were no more than 55 miles north of 
the Island, when, shortly before sey- 
en o’clock the Melbourne heard the 
sigual from the Island station. The 
convoy commander was still afraid 
of an attack from the German cruiser 
Konigsberg, and therefore dispatched 
the Sydney—a vessel of 5,250 tons 
—to the scene. It would have no 
difficulty with the 3,600-ton Emden. 
At a quarter past nine the Sydney 
caught sight of the Emden. The 
Sydney’s speed enabled her to stay 
out of range of the Emden. Ten 
minutes after the battle began, the 
Emden’s gun crews had been put out 
of action, her steering apparatus, 
range-finder, first funnel, and first 
mast having been destroyed. After 
40 minutes her fire-control and two 
other funnels were gone. Toward 
half-past ten the Emden was driven 
onto the reefs along the south coast 
of Keeling Island. The Sydney left 
her there and made off in chase of 
the Buresk. Returning about four 
o’clock, she found the German cruis- 
er still unwilling to haul down her 
flag. The Sidney once more opened 
fire upon the wreck. Five minutes 
later the German consented to haul 
down her colors, her stern being al- 
ready above the waves. The Ens- 
lish small boats came up with casks 
of fresh water for the Germans, on 
which the survivors fell greadily. 
Von Muller was among them, as well 
as 11 officers, 9 petty officers, 191 
men, of whom 53 were wounded. 
All the rest were dead. 


Thus ended the career of the cor- 
sair. She had destroyed or cap- 
tured 24 steamers, a French torpedo- 
boat, a Russian cruiser, the oil tanks 
at Madras, the Cocos Island station, 
and had done all this in 95 days’ 
sailing since Tsingtau. But the 
actual damage von Muller did was 
negligible compared to the panic 
spread by his daring raids. After 
he had been disposed of, English 
navigation lost its most dangerous 
opponent. The Indian Ocean was 
free. 
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